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Collections and Recollections ; or Histo- 
rical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous 
Anecdotes, Notices, and Sketches, from 
various sources; wth Occasional Re- 
marks. By JoHN STEWART, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 384. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 1823. 

Mr. STEWART, which is perhaps after 
all but a nom de guerre, tells us in the 
preface, that his work contains ‘ select 
passages from history, biography, and 
miscellaneous literature, wnich are cal- 
culated to elucidate some of the cha- 
racteristic principles of human nature, 
and the state of society in different coun- 
tries, and at various periods ;’ and that 
in fact he has endeavoured to render 
these collections and recollections as en- 
tertaining as possible. Whether he has 
succeeded to this extent or not, we shall 
not determine, but we cannot withhold 
our tribute of approbation to Mr. Stewart, 
not only for the laudable object of his 
work, but for the manner in which it 
has been executed. An extensive course 
ef reading has supplied him with great 
store of materials, and from these he 
has made his selection with general 
good taste and discrimination. 

Mr. Stewart divides his work into 
historical, biographical, and miscella- 
neous collections and recollections: the 
first class is, with very few exceptions, 
purely British, and the same remark 
will apply to the second division of his 
work ; the biographical anecdotes being 
almost exclusively those of such of our 
own countrymen as have beencelebrated 
*in their day and generation.’ Of the 
miscellaneous, it is an omnium gatherum 
of facts and anectlotes, curious or inte- 
resting, the result of which is that the 
whole is a very agreeable melange, in 
Which the idler and desultory reader 
may luxuriate, and the philosopher find 


a pleasing relaxation from severer stu- 


dies, Our extracts, which we subjoin, 
will we hope bear us out in the charac- 
ter we give the work:— 

* Houses, Household Furniture, &¢. in 
England in the Fifteenth Century.—Hol- 
lingshed, who lived in Queen Elizabeth’s 





reign, gives a curious account of the plain, 
or rather rude way of living of the pre- 
ceding generation. There was scarcely a 
chimney to the houses, even in considera- 
ble towns: the fire was kindled by the 
side of the wall, and the smoke issued 
out at the roof, or door, or windows; 
the houses were constructed of watling, 
plastered over with clay ; the people slept 
on straw pallets, and had a good round log 
under their head for a pillow; and almost 
all the furniture and utensils were of wood. 
“If the father or goodiman, of the house 
(says our author) had a inattress or flock- 
bed, and thereto a sack of chaff to rest his 
head upon, he thought himself as well 
lodged as the lord of the town.” He adds, 
‘with us the nobility, gentry, and students 
do ordinarily go to dinner at eleven before 
noon, and to supper at five, or between five 
and six in the afternoon,” 

‘What strides have luxury and refinement 
since made in the fashionable world! Our 
people of ton, now-a-days, would think it 
quite vulgar to dine so early as these good 
people were wont to sup. And asto house- 
hold furniture and utensils, the poorest pea- 
sant can now-atfford to repose on a more 
comfortable couch than straw, and exhibit 
something better than wooden plates, dishes, 
&c. The middling and lower classes are 
here doubtless meant, for the wealthy and 
the great had their superb services of gold 
and silver plate. Of Cardinal Wolsey we 
are told, that he had acup-board of plate of 
massy gold; that the walls of his palace 


were covered with cloth of gold or silver; | 


and that there were found belonging to hun 
a thousand pieces of fine Holland.’ 
Fraternal Lovee-—‘ A Frenchman. was 
summoned before the revolutionary tri- 
bunal; it was a summons to the grave; it 
was a Claim for termal murder: the victim 
was devoted by anticipation, He was mis- 
taken for a brother who was wounded and 
illin bed; one word would have undeceived 
the judges; but this hero loved his brother, 
and was determined to save him: the ordi- 
nary interrogations were put, he connived 
at the error, and went calmly to the scaf- 
fold,’ 
‘* Ariosto.—lIt is reported of this cele- 
brated poet, that, coming by a_potter’s 
shop, he heard him singing a stave out of his 
Orlando with so bad a grace, that, out of all 
patience, he broke with his stick several of 
his pots: the potter, in a pitiful tone, ask- 
ing what he meant by wronging a poor man 
that had never injured him? * You rascal?’ 
he replied, ‘I have not done thee half the 
wrong thou hast done ine, for I have brokeu 








but two or three pots of thine, not worth so 
many half-pence ; whereas thou hast broken 
and mangled a stanza of mine worth a mark 
of gold!’”’ 

‘Lillotson.—‘ “‘ The revocation of the edict 
of Nantz having driven thousands of the 
Hugonots to this country, many of them 
settled at Canterbury. The king having 
granted briefs to collect alms for their re- 
lief, Lillotson was peculiarly active in pro- 
moting their success ; and when Doctur Be- 
veridge, one of the prebendaries of Canter- 
bury, refused to read the briefs, as being 
contrary to the rubric, he was silenced by 
the dean with this energetic reply :—‘ Doc- 
tor, doctur, charity is above rubrics,’”’ 

William the Third.—* When the Seven 
United Provinces had been nearly reduced 
to the brink of destruction, by the united 
arms of England and France, that brave 
hero and virtuous patriot seemed to be its 
sole support and defence against its power- 
ful and victorious enemies.. That he might 
be induced to agree to terms ruinous and 
disgraceful to his country, the sovereignty of 
Holland was offered him under the protec- 
tion of three powerful confederates; but 
these iguvminious proposals were generous~ 
ly rejected by the prince; and he declared 
“his intention of retiring into Germany, 
and passing his life in hunting on his lands 
there, rather than abandon the liberty of his 
country, or betray the trust reposed in 
him.” When the Duke of Buckingham 
urged the inevitable destruction which hung 
over the United Provinces, and asked him, 
whether he did not see that the common- 
wealth was ruined? ‘ There is one certain 
means,” replied the prince, “ by which I can 
be sure never to see my country’s ruin,—L 
will die in the last ditch.” ’ 

‘ Lord Ansun.—In 1747, when Lord. An- 
son had the command of a British squadren, 
he fell in with a French fleet off Cape Finis- 
terre, and, notwithstanding a spirited re- 
sistance on the part of the enemy, took six 
men-of-war and four Indiamen, which they 
were convoying. The French admiral, on 
presenting his sword to the victor, said, 
pointing to two of the captured ships, 
Monsieur, vous avez vaincu I? Invincible, et 
la Glorie vous suit.” Sir, you have vanquish- 
ed the Invincible, and Glory follows you. 

‘This is like what was said of Sir Edward 
Hawke,—that he Aad burnt the Sun and sunk 
the Ocean /” 

‘ Dr. Scott.—“ At the university.of Ox- 
ford, when a preacher was very obnoxious 
to the students, it was formerly the custom 
({ do not know that it is continued) to sig- 
nify their displeasure by the scraping of 

V—9. 
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their feet, which must certainly have excited 
sensations in his breast not very encourag- 
ing. Dr Scott, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, who was very justly celebrated in 
the university as a public speaker, preach- 
ing one day before the university, expa- 
tiated on a subject which was not well re- 
ceived, when his ears were saluted with the 
forbidding sound from the galleries. Some 
disturbance ensued, and the preacher was 


several times interrupted in the delivery of 


his discourse. Dr. Scott was not to be in- 
timidated and proscribed the university 
pulpit. On the contrary, he siguified to his 
friends his intention of preaching against 
the practice of scraping. [le very soon 
after preached from these words :—‘ Keep 


thy foot when thou goest to the house of 


God, and be more ready to hear than to give 
the sacrifice of fools: for they consider not 
that they do evil.’ No sooner was the text 
pronounced, than the galleries were in an 
uproar; but Dr. Scott, so far from being 
overcome by affmght, or roused to indigna- 
tion, called to the proctors tu preserve si- 
lence. This they at length effected, when 
the learned preacher delivered a discourse, 
so eloquent, appropriate, and impressive, as 
to extort universal approbation.”’ 

* Robert Burns.—Vhe following charac- 
teristic trait of Burns was communicated by 
Mr. Alexander Smellie (one of the sons of 
the late William Smellie, printer, of Edin- 
burgh) :— 

‘“T perfectly remember the first appear- 

_ance of Burns in my father’s printing-house, 
in 1787, at the time his poems were print- 
ing. He was dressed much in the style of 
a plain country man, and walked three or 
four times from end to end of the compos- 
ing-room, cracking a long hunting-whip 
which he held in his hand, to the no small 
annoyance of the compositors and _press- 
men; and, although the manuscript of his 
poems was then lying before every compo- 
sitor in the house, he never once looked at 
what they were doing, nor asked a single 
question. He frequently repeated this odd 
practice during the course of printing his 
work, and always in the same strange and 
inattentive manner, to the great astonish- 
ment of the men, who were not accustomed 
to sueh whimsical behaviour,” 

‘Mr. Smellie says, that the manner of 
Burns, om the above occasion, always im- 
pressed him with an idea that his behaviour 
proceeded from affectation.’ 

‘ Witchcraft in Scotland.—Well may a 
Scotsman of the present day lift up his hands 
in astonishment at the ignorance and barba- 
rity that prevailed in his native land rot 
much farther back than a century ago, when 
he is told, that, in 1679, five poor women 
were put to death, and their bodies after- 
wards burnt, in consequence of being con- 
victed as witches by the judges of the land ! 
The following count in the indytment of 
these wretched victims is ludicrous enough: 
—* And ye, and ilk ane of you, was at ane 
metting with the devil] and other witches at 
the croce of Muristane, above Kinneil, upon 
the thrittein of October last, where vou all 
danced, and the devill acted the piper.” 





‘ Even as late as 1727, one of these hor- 
rible executions took place in the north; 
and in 1696, in the south, at Paisley, where, 
among others, a woman, young and hand- 
some, suffered; and, on being brought to 
the place of execution, made a reply to her 
inquiring friends worthy of a Roman matron. 
Being asked why she did not make a better 
defence on her trial, she answered, “ my 
persecutors have destroyed my honour, and 
my life is not now worth the pains of pre- 
serving.”’ 

Patriotism.—‘ “* A_ good many years ago, 
returning from Paris to London, I met with 
a certain Englishman, who had been exhi- 
biting in some of the towns in Flanders and 
the French provinces, with a swarm of bees, 
which he pretended to have under his com- 
mand. Among other manceuvres, he said 
he could make two swarms engage in battle 
with each other—an English swarm, for in- 
stance, witha French. ‘ And pray,’ said a 
Frenchman, who was present, ‘can you 
make which side you please victorious ?” To 
which the other gravely replied, that he 
could not give the victory to the French, 
unless they were a little more than double the 
number of the English, because an English 
bee was precisely equal to two French ones! 
—When we came to Dover, the French- 
man, who was going to London, and had 
taken his passage in the same packet-boat 
with me, put me in mind, a little before we 
parted, of the bee-man’s declaration, which 
he had not been able to digest, and asked if 
I really believed there was such a difference 
between French and English bees? Till 
that instant I had not remarked the French- 
man was hurt; I had taken it for granted, 
he had taken the bee-man’s assertion in the 
same sense that [ had. Being now con- 
vinced of my error, I answered coldly, that 
perhaps the bee-man had gone too far in 
asserting that one English bee was equal to 
two French ones; but that I was inclined 
to believe that two English bees would be 
a pretty good match for three French oues. 
‘Ah, monsieur,’ said the Frenchman com- 
plaisantly, ‘cela peut étre.”’’ 

‘ Opinions of Three celebrated Ladies on 
the subject of Matrimony.—The following 
are the opinions of three ladies of eminent 
literary attainments on the subject of matri- 
mony :— 

‘Mrs. E. Montague, in her letter, says, 
“T can define matrimonial happiness only, 
like wit, by negatives. ’Tis not kissing— 
that’s too sweet;—'tis not scolding—that’s 
tvo sour; ‘tis not raillery—that’s too bitter; 
nor is it the continual shuttlecock of reply 
—for that’s too tart. In short, I hardly 
know how to season it exactly to my taste ; 
but [ would neither have it tart, nor mawk- 
ishly sweet. TI should not like to live en- 
tirely either upon metheglin or verjuice.” 

* Again, she says, “ I fancy in matrimony 
one finds variety in one, in the charming vi- 
cissitude of— 
¢ <6 — my plugue, sometimes my dar- 

ing ; 


Kissing to-day, to-morrow snarling.” 


** Could that kind of love,” says Mrs. 
Thrale, “ be kept alive through the marriage 





——= 
state, which makes the charm of a single 
one, the sovereign good would no longer he 
sought for; in the union of two faithful 
lovers it would be found : but reason shows 
us that this is impossible, and experience in. 
forins us that it never was so; we must pre. 
serve it as long, and supply it as happily, es 
we can 

‘« Hope not,” says the celebrated Ma. 
dame de Maintenon to the Princess of 
Savoy, on the eve of her marriage with the 
Duke of Burgundy, “ for perfect happiness, 
there is no, such thing on earth; thouch 
there were, it would not be found at court. 
Greatness is exposed to afilictions often 
more severe than those of a private station, 
Be neither vexed nor ashamed to depend on 
your husband. Let him be your dearest 
friend, your only confidant. Hope not for 
constant harmony in the marriage state, 
The best husbands and wives are those who 
bear occasionally from each other sallies of 
ill humour with patient mildness. Be oblig- 
ing, without putting great value on your fa- 
vours. Hope not for a full return of ten- 
derness. Men are tyrants, who would he 
free themselvesand have us confined. You 
need not be atthe pains to examine whether 
their rights be well founded, it is enough if 
they are establisued. Pray God to- keep 
you from jealousy. The affections of a hus- 
band are never to be regained by com- 
plaints, reproaches, or sullen behaviour.’’’ 

Mr. Stewart says, in the selection of 
the humourous pieces, he has studious- 
ly avoided hacknied jests and anecdotes 
which are to be found in every reposi- 
tory of wit and repartee,’ and that he 
is not ‘aware of having admitted any 
articles which have appeared in collec- 
tions of a similar nature.’ ‘Ah! luck- 
less words and bootless boast!’ for in 
going over the work, we find a host of 
old acquaintance, many of which tooare 
from collections of a similar nature, and 
contemporary collections too ; but these 
we should not have alluded to, had it 
not been for some stale jokes, which 
have been jn every jest book for the 
last thirty or forty years. Of these we 
will only mention two, which our readers 
will at once recognise: the first is that 
of the judge who sentenced a man to be 
hanged, not as he said for stealing @ 
horse, but that horses might not be 
stolen. The second is Lord Mansfield’s 
saying he would not hang a man for fa- 
shion’s sake. But, notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, Mr. Stewart’s work 1s 
a very pleasing volume. 
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Thoughts on the Anglican and Anglo- 
American Churches. By JoHN BRis- 


TED, Counsellor at Law. 8v0. PP: 
500. New York, printed. London, 


reprinted, 1823. . 
IN 2 recent number of The Literary 
Chronicle we gave a brief historical no 
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tice of the progress of religion in Ame- 
ricae Mr. Bristed’s work, which treats 
on the subject more largely, has since 
fallen into our hands, and even this we 
find, by the advertisement prefixed to 
it, is only intended ‘as the herald of a 
more extended and minute enquiry into 
the causes of the present positive and 
relative weakness and inefficiency of the 
Anglicanand Anglo-American churches.’ 

A very excursive introduction contains 
some particulars of the author, by which 
we learn that his father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather, were all bene- 
ficed clergymen in the Church of Eng- 
land; that his brother is so now, and 
that he was intended for the clergy him- 
self, The ‘Collegiate System,’ * Public 
Schools,’ the ‘Test and Corporation 
Acts,’ ‘ Irish Character,’ ‘ Edinbugh In- 
fidelity,’ the ‘ Medical Faculty,’ ¢ Dr. 
Chalmers,’ and ‘ American Lawyers,’ 
are a few only of the multifarious sub- 
jects touched on in the introduction, Of 
the Anglo-American church, at the 
present time, Mr. Bristed says :— 

‘ At present there are nine bishops in the 
American-Anglo-church, to wit, of the east- 
ern diocese, including the states of Maine, 
New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
and Rhode-Island ; of the states, respective- 
ly, of Connecticut, New-York, New-Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland,Virginia, South 
Carolina, Ohio. There are two divuceses, 
the state of Delaware, and the state of North 
Carolina, which have no bishops. Every 
state in the Union may become a diocese 
whenever its sprotestant episcopalians are 
suficiently numerous, and deem it expedi- 
ent. 

‘The whole church is governed by the 
General Convention, whose power pervades 
every diocese, It sits regularly once in three 
years; but may be especially convened in 
the interval. It consists of an upper house, 
composed of all the existing bishops; and 
of a lower house, containing a delegated por- 
tion of clergy and laity from each diocese. 
The state-conventions are held, for the most 
part, annually in each diocese, and consist 
of clergy and lay-delegates from every sepa- 
rate congregation. These bodies legislate 
for their respective dioceses; but their ca- 
hons must not contradict the constitution of 
the general church. 

‘The liturgy, articles, and homilies of the 
Anglican church are adopted, with some 
few slight local alterations. No particular 
revenues are attached to the episcopate; 
and the bishops, generally, are parish-priests 
in addition to their bishoprics. But efforts 
i making in several dioceses to raise a bi- 
Shop's fund, in order to disengage the dio- 
cesan from parochial duty, and leave him at 
fisure to perform the services that are 

oo ag peculiarly episcopal. Arch- 
oi an there are none, nor prebendaries, 
oe ans, nor archdeacons, nor a long list 
ef ceteras to be found in the Anglican 
urch ; the only orders are three, bishops 





presbyters, and deacons. The senior bishop 
presides in the house of bishops, during the 
session of the General Convention. 

‘The parish-priests are elected, accord- 
ing to the charters of the congregations. 
Some churches choose their minister by the 
vestry, consisting of persons elected annu- 
ally by the pew-holders. Others by ballot, 
the whole congregation voting. The bishops 
have no direct patronage—no livings in 
their gifts. The clergy are settled by the 
choice or call of the people to whom they 
minister; and the stipend is fixed by the 
compact between the pastor and the con- 
gregation; and the common law enforces the 
fulfilment of this contract on both sides, 
whence all undue dependence of the clergy 
on the people is prevented.’ 

Mr. Bristed reprehends, with just se- 
verity, the tithe system in England, the 
oppressive nature of which is rendered 
doubly odious by the rapacity of the 
English clergy in collecting it. Mr. 
Bristed divides his work into five chap- 
ters; the first, second, and third treat 
on the Anglican Church Establishment ; 
the fourth, on Exclusive Churchman- 
ship, and the fifth, on Baptismal Rege- 
neration. We shall not attempt to follow 
him through these subjects, which em- 
brace within themselves a variety of 
curious facts and inferences, but must 
observe that the work is calmly and dis- 
passionately written, and that the au- 
thor, though no friend to church hierar- 
chy, appears to be a devout Christian : 
we shall, however, make such extracts 
as may suffice to show the tone and 
character of the work. Speaking of 
the persecuting spirit of the early re- 
formers, our author says,— 

‘The English Reformers seemed to think 
that the aid of the secular arm was necessa- 
ry, to enable them to propagate protestant- 
ism. Accordingly, a royal commission was 
granted, to search out all anabaptists, here- 
tics, and other contemners of the new litur- 
gy. Among others found guilty, was Joan 
Boucher, or Joan of Kent, for heretical no- 
tions concerning the Incarnation; and as 
she refused to alter her opinions, Cranmer 
condemned her to the flames. But Ed- 
ward, who appears to have had clearer 
views of Christian truth and charity than 
his clerical advisers, when pressed by the 
archbishop to sign the warrant for burning 
this woman alive, cried out, “ What, will 
you send her quick to the devil?” And 
when, at length, he reluctantly yielded to 
Cranmer’s solicitations, he burst into tears, 
and protested, that his tutor should answer 
for it before God; as, in obedience to him 
he submitted, contrary to his own inclina- 
tion, 

‘The anabaptists, now called baptists, 
were persecuted by all the primitive pro- 
testants. Luther opened against them with 
his wonted vehemence and ability; and 
other reformers foilowed his example. And 
when the baptists were found proof against 





argument, the Protestants employed the 
popish method of reasoning; and called for 
the exterminating aid of the secular sword. 

‘Some of these unfortunate people, hav- 
ing escaped from the flames onthe European 
continent, fled to England ; hoping for safety 
there, in consequence of Henry’s quarrel 
with the pope. But in 1535, Henry burned 
alive fourteen Hollanders, on an accusation 
of anabaptism; and ten more escaped a si- 
milar death by a timely recantation. In 
1539, thirty persons were banished at one 
time, for opposing infant-baptism. . They 
fled to Delft, in Holland, then under the 
yoke of the Emperor Charles, who beheaded 
the men, and drowned the women; as be- 
came a true son, and a stanch supporter of 
the Roman superstition, 

‘During the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
Cranmer was at the head of that Protestant 
inquisition, which was first to attempt the 
conversion of anabaptists, by dint of argu- 
ment; failing which, the flames of death 
were to conclude their Christian efforts,’ 

All classes of English religious pro- 
fessions are treated of from the mitred 
bishop down to Johanna Southcote, 
whom Mr. Bristed calls ‘ an old woman, 
in England, who some time before she 
died, gave out that she was going to lay 
an egg.’ Mr. Bristed distinctly charges 
the infidelity and immorality that per- 
vade England on the church establish- 


ment. He says :— 

‘Let the eleven thousand places of wor- 
ship in the Anglican church estabiishment, 
be filled with evangelical incumbents; let 
the stalls, and dignities, and palaces, be 
filled with evangelical deans, and bishops, 
and archbishops; all faithfully discharging 
their sacred duties, as ministers of the ever- 
lasting gospel; and England will soon be 
freed from all alarm respecting the infidelity 
and profligacy, which now menace the 
speedy perdition of all her civil institutions 
and social order. 

‘Let it be remembered, likewise, that all 
this wickedness belongs emphatically to the 
establishment. It constitutes an integral 
part of the state church, which claims the 
whole nation as her own, excepting only 
those individuals, who, under the shelter of 
the Toleration Act, enrol themselves as 
members of some dissenting communior. 
But no evangelical dissenters will receive 
into their body any infidel, or immoral per- 
son; and if any member of their churches 
become immoral or infidel, he is forthwith 
expelled from their community, and returns 
into the mass of the nation, to furnish his 
quota towards forming the general character 
of the English Protestant episcopal: church, 
by law established. 

‘ Accordingly, the parliamentary divorce 
bills are’ nut obtained, by the evangelical 
dissenters of England, whether presbyterian, 
or congregational, or methodist, or baptist ; 
but they are procured, in countless .num- 
bers, by the noble and the gentle, the titled 
and the untitled patrons, protectors, and 
supporters of the Anglican church establish- 
ment, And so, of other flagitious crimes, as 
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theft, robbery, rebellion, forgery, murder, 
conspiracy, assassination ; these do not find 
their perpetrators and abettors among the 
dissenting evangelicals; but among the 
staunch members of the ch irch of England ; 
who, while they are convulsing society to its 
centre, by their crimes aad villain’ es, ral 
ag inst separatists, and sectaries, and schis- 
matics, with all the rancour of a formal bi- 
shop 

‘No; a nation is not evangelized by a se- 
cular state church, but by real, vital clir isti- 
anity; not christianity corrupte do and dark- 
ened by popish superstition, or dilute 1 and 
debased by cold-blooded, heartless philoso- 
phism, or interwoven with national esta- 
blishments for political purposes; but chris- 
tianity as taught in the New Testament, 
and practised by the faithful followers of 
their Lord and Master. 

‘Doubtless, the outward profession of 
nominal Christianity is, in numberless in- 
stances, adopted by wordly men, nay, by 
determined intidels, to forward their ous 
schemes of policy. Finding the bulk of 
the people inclined to the Christian religion, 
under some particular form ot church order, 
or discipline ; they deem it political wis- 
dom, to give this particular sect a state €s- 
tablishinent, and to allow its clergy a share 
in the civil government. Hence, religion is 
converted into a mere engine of state-poll- 
cy; and the established church, as a matter 
ot course, filled with a formal, secular, irre- 
hgious, persecuting clergy. 

‘The politician may i himself upon 
his own sagacity and skill; and the clergy 
~imay be delighted with their worldly ho- 
nours, and their immense revenues; and 
the people themselves may be so uneducat- 
ed, and so ignorant, as to receive church- 
manship in lieu of Christianity; but deep 
and deadly gashes are inflicted upon pure 
and undefiled religion. Hence, the church, 


at an early period, ceased to be the bride of 


Christ; and became the mother of harlots, 
the estublished protector and promoter of all 
iniquity and abomination. Whatever good 
may be done in such communities, is done, 
not in consequence, but in spite of their ec- 
clesiastical establishments; is done by pi- 
ous individuals, acting in direct contradic- 
tion, if not in Open opposition, to the whole 
course and current of the state church. 

‘A large proportion of every nation, if it 
suits their temporal convenience, adopt the 
prevailing religion; or, in other words, have 
no personal religion. "More espec ially, the 
courts and cabinets of kings and princes, 
notwithstanding Christianity may have been 
the established religion of the land, have 
been generally filled by a far greater pro- 
portion of mere worldly formalists, if not of 
open and avowed infidels, than of ev vangell- 
cal Christians; and, in consequence, the 
public measures, both of state and church, 
have taken a corresponding direction. No- 


bility, and gentry, and courtiers, and politi- 
cians, are very apt to consider religion, as 
an affair quite beneath the consideration of 
their rank, and wealth, and fashion, and 
wisdom ; asa matter suited only to the poor, 
and vulgar, and uninstructed, and ignorant, 








The ", hevelive, either absent themselves 
asovether from public worship, or only at- 
tend on state occasions, to save appearances 
towards the national church establishinent, 
of whose patronage they are themselves the 
great proprietors ; and whose bishoprics 
and benetices they allot as easy and splen- 
did provisions for the younger branches of 
their own families.’ 

English episcopal tyranny comes in 


for its just share of re prehension, 

‘The cold, lifeless, formal, unevangelical 
preaching of the great body of the esta tblish- 
ed KE nglish clergy, has long been proverbial 
to the whole world. Even the most decent 
of these clerical formalists dole out Sabbati- 

cal discourses, dry, methodical, and unaf- 
fecting, with a delivery most c: almly insipid ; 

so that if the peaceful preacher should per- 
chance peep over the pulpit cushion, which 
alone he seems to address, he might disco- 
ver that his audience had taken “refuge in 
sleep from the monotonous hum of their 
clerical instructor. 

‘A large portion of the English national 
clergy do not even affect to preach their 
own sermons; they either transcribe those 
already in public ‘circulation; cr, what is 
very common, use those w hich are printed 
asif they were manuscripts, with their ap- 
propriate blottings and erasures. Such be- 
ing constantly on sale by the booksellers in 
London, at the moderate price of less than 
two dollars a dozen. 

‘This second-hand mode of clerical in- 
struction is not new. Mr. Toplady men- 
tions it as existing when he was quite a 
young man. In a letter, dated February, 
1775, he says, in the spring of 1762, amonth 
or two before I took deacon’s orders, I was 
cheapening some books of Osborne, Dr. 
Johnson’s bookselling friend. After that 
business was over, be took me to the farthest 
end of his long shop, and, in a low voice, 
said—* Sir, you will soon be ordained; I 
suppose you have not laid in a very creat 
stock of sermons, 1 can supply you with as 
many sets as you please; all originals, very 
excellent; and they will come for a trifle.” 

‘My answer was, I certainly shall never 
be a customer to you in that way; for Tam 
of opinion, that the man who cannot, or will 
not, m: ike his own sermons, is quite waht to 
wear the gown. How could you think of 
my buying re: udy- -made sermons? I would 
much sooner, if I must do one or the other, 
buy ready-mi ade clothes. Hisanswer shock- 
ed ite :—* Nay, young gentleman, do not 
be surprised at my offering you ready-made 
sermons ; tor [ assure you, T have sold rea- 
dy-m made sermons to many a bishop in my 
time.’ 

‘As facts are the most irresistible of all 
arguments, it may be well to adduce a spe- 
cimen of this mode of re: soning, in order to 
show forth the condition of the evangelical 
clergy in the English church establishment, 
in consequence ot the appointment of poli- 
tical, formal bishops by secular govern- 
ments. 

‘A recent act of parliament, called the 
Consolidation Act, passed in the year 1817, 
and which embodies and enlarges the prin- 
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| cipal provisions of the statute of 1796, gives 
an unlimited, unresponsible power to every 
English bishop over the unbeneticed clergy 
in his diocese. Dr. » Who was made 
a bishop because he had been college-tutor 
to Mr. Pitt, was not slow in availing him- 
self of the despotic authority vested in him 
by this pernicious act, to crush every spark 
of established evan: velism that micht h: ippen 
to glimmer in his diocese. He has more than 
once driven the Reverend Mr. Bugg out of 
his diocese, because he refused to believe, 
nay, completely refuted the popish doctrine 
of ‘baptismal regeneration. 

‘The last time, not long since, this evan. 
gelical preacher was driven from Lutter- 
worth; from the very pulpit where the ye. 
nerable Wickliff first promulgated these 
same Scriptural doctrines, so offensive to 
the pelagian nostrils of so many of the mo- 
dern lords spiritual of the Anglican church, 
Mr, Bugeg’s own pamphlet, written, to be 
sure, in a style of sufficient irritation, as of 
one smarting under a sense of flagrant Op- 
pression, gives a full account of the treat- 
ment which is now systematically inflicted 
on the evangelical portion of the English na- 
tional clergy; ; that little portion, whose sole 
crime it is, “faithfully to promulgate the Pro- 
testant doc trines of the Reformation, as they 
are expressed in the public formularies of 
the Anglican church. 

‘ Another evangelical curate this same un- 
godly prelate silenced, for going to heara 
dissenting minister preach; an uwnauthoriz- 
ed, invalid, uncov enanted preacher. If 
this be a dandamental, deadly sin, the late 
eminently pious Bishop Horne ought to have 
been unfrocke d; for he was in the habit of 
hearing the methodist preachers hold forth 
in his own diocese. 

‘Ealy in the year 1820, this same mo- 
dern Laud sent the follow ing notice, at the 
lustigation, it is supposed, of a neighbour- 
ing diocesan, who hates all evangelism, with 
as perfect a ‘hs itred as Hildebrand himself 
could do. ‘The notice was addressed to the 
Reverend Mr. C , the curate of a living 
held by the Honourable and Reverend Dr. 
Stuart, brother of the Earl of Galway, and 
well known as a faithful evangelical pastor, 
and visiting-missionary in the Canadas; an 
apostolic minister, who has left all the al- 
lurements of birth, and rank, and fortune, 
and clerical preferment in England, in order 
to plant the standard of the cross in the Ca- 
nadian Wilderness. 

‘The bishop's truly episcopal notice to 
Mr. C. was, in substance, that his manner 
of celebrating divine service gave offence to 
sober-minded persons, and, therefore, he 
should cease from preaching in the parish 
where he now officiated, and should not take 
any other curacy in the diocese; but in 
consideration of his own extreme poverty, 
and his numerous family, he might continue 
in his present curacy until next Lady-day, 
(March 25th, 1820,) provided he would im- 
mediately give up his W ednesday evening 
lecture and prayer-meeting.’ 

The petitioners memorialized the bi- 


shop in favour of the curate, but this 








sealed his luckless doom. Other i- 
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s might have been adduced to , : 
he intolerant spirit of the English | wear a coat of mail, Las Cases on seeing 


blishment, but this is suffi- | him dress one day, noticed the report: 


] | 
cient; nor shall we dwell longer on | 
‘ } 


Mr. Bristed’s work, but recommend it 
to all who feel an interest In the pro- 
gress and purity of true religion. 

- 

Memorial de Saint Héléne. Journal of 
the Private Life and Conversations of 
the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena. 
By the Count de las Cases. Vol II. 
Parts 3 and 4. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1823. 

We have so recently and so copiously 

noticed the first portion of Count Las 

Cases’ Journal, that we may almost con- 

sider the author and our readers as old 

acquaintance, and consequently that a 

new introduction would not only be un- 

necessary, but out of place. Few per- 
sons possessed so good an opportunity 
of ascertaining the real character of Na- 
poleon, and learning from the mouth 
of this extraordinary man, the events 
in which he took so distinguished a part, 
as Count de Las Cases. Attached to 
him during a period in which he was 
most likely to unbend his mind, and 
seek some relief by fighting his battles 


| mentioned is the more ridiculous, 
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afraid of his person, as constantly to 


‘« This is one of the thousand absurdities 
that have been published respecting me,” 
said he. ‘ But the story you have just 
since 
every individual about me well knows how 
careless I am in regard to self-preservation. 
Accustomed from the age of eighteen to lie 
exposed to the cannon-ball, and knowing 
the inutility of precautions, I abandoned 
myself to my fate. When [ came to the 
head of affairs, I might still have fancied 
myself suirou ided by the danger of the field 


of battle; an! I might have regarded the 


o’er again, Count Las Cases could not | 


but learn much worthy of being re- 
corded; besides, he lived on those 
terms of familiarity with Napoleon, and 
possessed so much of his confidence, 
that he easily got into many of those se- 
crets of state policy which the emperor 
would have studiously concealed from 
others. 
possessed of becoming the 
most to those of any other person, so 
has the use he has made of them been 
more judicious. Though participating 
largely in the feelings of his master in 
his confinement, he has not vented his 
feelings in such splenetic resentment 
or gross abuse of the British government 
and its agents, as some of his predeces- 
sors have done; he has done much 
better by keeping as closely as possible 
tothe private life and conversations of 
Napoleon. 


conspiracies that were formed against me as 
so many bomb-shells. But I followed my 
old course; I trusted to my lucky star; and 
left all precautions to the police. I was, 
perhaps, the only sovereign in Europe who 
dispensed with a budy-guard. Every one 
could freely approach me without having, 
as it were, to pass through military bar- 
racks; the sentinels at the outer gates be- 
ing passed, all had free access to every part 
of my palace. Maria Louisa was much 
astonished to see me so poorly guarded; 
and she often remarked that her father was 
surrounded by bayonets. For my part, I 
had no better defence at the Tuileries than 
I have here.”’ 

The two designs on Napoleon’s life, 


which placed him in the greatest danger, 


_were those of afanatic who endeavoured 


to assassinate him at Schoenbrun, and 


the plot of Cerachi, the sculptor, who 


As the opportupities Las Cases | 
histo- from his box at the theatre. 
who got intimation of the plot, nevertheless 


° | 
nan of Napoleon, were superior al proceeded to the theatre, and_ fearlessly 


} 


These volumes are princi-_ 


pally confined to a journal of the first | 
four months at Longwood, and such _ 


conversations on a variety of subjects as 
Napoleon indulged in during that time. 
Some of the details respecting the toi- 
lette of Napoleon, might at any other 
time have been deemed interesting, but 
in the midst of so much more valuable 
matter, they appear frivolous. Those 


who recollect the calumnies raised | 


with some other desperate men had laid 
a plot for assassinating him when first 
consul :— 

‘They agreed to carry their design into 
execution at the moment of lis withdrawiag 


Napoleon, 


passed by the conspirators, who had shown 
themselves most eager to occupy their re- 
Spective stations. They were not arrested 
until about the middle or near the close of 
the performance. 

‘Cerachi, said the emperor, had formerly 
adored the first consv!; but he vowed to 
sacrifice him, when, as he pretended, he 

roved himself a tyrant. This artist had 
been loaded with favours by General Bona- 
parte, whose bust he had executed; and 
when he entered into the plot against his 
benefactor, he endeavoured by every pus- 
sible means to procure another sitting, un- 
der pretence of making an essential im- 
provement on the bust. Fortunately, at 
that time, the consul had not a single mo- 
ment’s leisure, and thinking that want was 
the real cause of the urgent solicitations of 
the sculptor, he sent him six thousand 
francs. But how was he mistaken! Cera- 
chi’s real motive was to stab him at the sit- 
ting.’ 

Napoleon appears to heve given his 


. - i . 
against Napoleon when in power, may | opinion of his ministers, and those of 
hot have forgotten one, that he was so foreign powers, with more freedom than 


‘in his domestic habits. 





Count de Las Cases deems it prudent Ie 
indulge in. Pozzo di Borgo advise 
Alexander to march on Paris and de. 
cided the fate of France. Bassano he 
thought much attached to him. Clarke, 
aman to whose character time would 
do ample justice. Caulincourt, 2 states- 
man * whom late events had shewn to 
be worth but little.” Cambaceres ‘a 
man of abuses,’ who had ‘a decided in- 
clination for the old regime.’ Lebrun 
had a predeliction to the opposite ex- 
treme, and was ‘the man of idealisms.’ 
Talleyrand ‘a man of singular talent, 
whom Napoleon accuses of having 
urged him to go to war with Spain. He 
adds :— 

dad | ’s countenance,” added the em- 
peror, ‘* is so immoveable, that nothing can 
ever be read in it. Lannes and Murat used 





jokingly to say of him that, if while he was 


speaking to you some one should come be- 
hind him and give him a kick, his counte- 
nance would betriy no indication of the 
affront.” 

‘“M. de T is mild and even endearing 
His servants, and 
the individuals in his employment, are at- 
tached and devoted to him. Among his in- 
timate friends he willingly and good-hu- 
mouredly speaks of his ecclesiastic profes- 
sion. He one day expressed his dislike of a 
tune which was played in his hearing. He 
suid he had a great horror of it; it recalled 
to his recollection the time when he was 
obliged to practise church-music, and to 
sing at the desk.’ 

‘The emperor remarked that Fouché was 
the T of the clubs, and that T was 
the Fouché of the drawing-rooms. ‘“ In- 
trigue,” he said, “was to Fouché a neces- 
sary of life. He intrigued at all times, 1n all 
places, in all ways, and with all persons. 
Nothing ever came to light, but he was 
found to have had a hand init. He made 
it his sole business to look out for something 
that he might be meddling with. His ma- 
nia was to wish to be concerned in every 
thing....! Always in every body’s shoes.” ” 

One day, after dinner,— 

‘The emperor good-humouredly related 
the remark made by an old soldier of the 
53rd, who, having seen him yesterday for the 
first time, went back to his comrades and 
said,—‘ what lies they told me about Na- 
poleon’s age; he is not old at all; the rogue 
has at least sixty campaigns in his body 
yet.” Wethought this expression savoured 
very much of the Frenchman, and we laid 











claim to itas having proceeded from one ot 


our grenadiers. We then related to him a 
number of bons-mots made by our soldiers 
during his absence and on his return, with 
which he was much entertained. But what 
particularly excited his risibility was the an- 
swer made by a grenadier at Lyons. A 
grand review was held there, just after the 
emperor had landed on his return from 
Elba, The commanding ofhcer remarked 
to his soldiers, that they were well clothed 
and well fed, that their pay might be seen 
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»on their persons ;—“ Yes, cert: snl, ” re- 
| the grenadier, to whom he addressed 
himself.— “* Well! " continued the officer, 
with a confident air, ‘‘it was not so under 
Bonaparte. Your pay was in arrears, he 
was in your debt ?”—“ And what did that 
signify, * said the grenadier smartly, “if we 
chose to give him credit?” 


Napoleon was much amused with 
reading some of his own proclamations 
to the army of Italy:— 


‘He then turned to his proclamations to 
the army of Egypt, and joked much about 
that one in which he represented himself as 
inspired and sent by God “This was 
quackery,” said he: “ but it was quackery 
of the highest order. Besides, the procla- 
mation was composed only for the purpose 
of being translated into high- flown Arabic 
verse by_one of the cleverest of the Sheiks. 
My French troops,” continued he, “ merely 
laughed atit; and such was their disposi- | ° 
tion in this re ‘spect, that, in order to induce 
them to listen to the bare mention of reli- 
gion, I was myself obliged to speak very 
lightly on the subject, to place Jews beside 
Christians, and rabbis beside bishops, &c.” 

‘The assertion made by Goldsmith of 
Napoleon's having assumed the Mussulman 
dress, is totally false. If ever he entered a 
mosque, he said, it was always as a con- 
queror, and not as a worshipper. 

«“ After all,” continued he, gaily, “ it 
would not have bee n so very extraordinary, 
even though circumstances had induced me 
to embrace Islamism: ; and, asa good Queen 
of France once said, ‘you will tell me as 
much !’,.....But I must have had good 
reasons for my conversion. I must have 
been secure of advancing as far as the Eu- 
phrates, at least. Change of religion for 
private interes is inexcusable; but it may 
be pardoned in consideration of immense 
political results. Henry LV. said, § Paris is 
well worth a mass? Will it then be said 
that the dominion of the east, and perhaps 
the subjuyation of all Asia, were not worth 
a turban and a pair of trowsers? And, in 
truth, the whole matter was reduced to this; 
for the grand Sheiks had studied how to 
render it easy to us. They had smothered 
down the greatest obstacles; allowed us the 
use of wine, and dispensed with all corpo- 
real formalities. We should, therefore, have 
lost only our small-clothes and hats. 1 say 
we; for the army, in the disposition in 
which it then was, would have entertained 
but few scruples on the subject, and would 
have made it a mere matter of jest and 
laughter.” ’ 


Speaking of Russia, the emperor 
anil cove 


*“ T might have shared with Russia the 
possession of the Turkish empire. We had 
oftener than once contemplated the idea, 
but Constantinople was always the obstacle 
that opposed its execution. The Turkish 
capital was the grand stumbling-block be- 
tween us. Iussia wanted it, and I could 
not cesign it. C onstantinople is AN empire 
of itself. It is the real key-stone of power ; 











for :* ‘aie possesses it may “ile the 
world.” ’ 

Napoleon would never admit that the 
successes of the allies in France, 

equalled his own inGermany. On this 
subject he observed :— 

‘«“ The allies advanced with all Europe 
in their train, against a force which might be 
almost counted as nothing. They had six 
hundred thousand men in the line, and 
nearly an equal number in reserve. If they 
had been beaten, they had nothing to fear, 
they could have fallen back. I, on the con- 
trary, in Germany, five hundred leagues 
from home, bad hardly a force equal to my 
enemy’s. I was surrounded by sovereigns 
and people repressed only by fear, and who, 
on the first disaster, were ready to rise 
against me, But I triumphed amidst 
dangers constantly increasing; I was inces- 
santly compelled to exercise an equal de- 
gree ‘of address and energy. In all these 
enterprises I found it necessary to maintain 
a strange character; to evince singular 
acuteness of perception, and great confi- 
dence in my own plans; though they were 
perhaps disapproved by every one around 
me. 

‘«“ What deeds on the part of the allies 
can be compared with these? If I had not 
conquered at Austerlitz, I should have had 
all Prussia on me. If I had not proved vic- 
torious at Jena, Austria and Spain would 
have assailed me in my rear. If I had not 
triumphed at Wagram, which, by the bye, 
was a less decisive victory, I had to fear 
that Russia would abandon me, that Prussia 
would rise against me; and, meanwhile, the 
English were already before Antwerp. 

*«* Yet what was my conduct after the 
victory? At Austerlitz I gave Alexander 
his liberty, though I might have made him 
my prisoner * After “Jen: 1, I left the 
House of Prussia i n possession of a throne 
which I had conquered: after Wagram, I 
neglected to parcel out the Austrian mo- 
narchy.”’ 


A whimsical anecdote is related as 
having occurred during the residence of 
the Persian ambassador, Asker-Kan, in 
Paris :— 

‘One day, as the story goes, Asker-Kan, 
who was indisposed, and tired of his Persian 
treatment, gave orders to send for M. Bour- 
dois, one of the first physicians in Paris. 
The messenger made a mistake, and went 
to M. de Marbois, ex-minister of the Trea- 
sury, and at that time President of the 
Court of Accounts,—* His Excellency the 
Persian ambassador,” said he, “ is very ill, 
and wishes to see you.” M.de Marbois 


* ©Since my return to Europe, I have been 
assured that there exist two notes, written in 
peucil, by the Emperor Alexander, urgently so- 
lrciting that he might be allowed to pass. If 
this be true, what a singular vicissitude of for- 
tune presents itself! The magnanimous con- 
queror was doomed to perish in captivity, re- 
mote from Europe, and separated from his fa- 
mily ; aud this, too, in the name of the con- 


qucred party, to whose prayers he had so gene- 
rously listencd.’ 
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a not conceive what business the Per. 
sian ambassador could possibly have with 
him; but Asker-Kan was the envoy of g 
creat prince, and there is nothing which ya. 
nity will not contrive to reconcile. He pro. 
ceeded with great pomp to the ambassador's 
residence; and it must be allowed that 
—_ was nothing in his dress, phy siognomy, 
r deportment, at all likely to undeceive 
“fi Persian, who, as soon as he saw him, 
thrust out his tongue, and stretching forth 
his arm, motioned him to feel his pulse, 
These extraordinary gestures astonished M. 
de Marbois, but he thought they might be 
some oriental fashion. He took the hand 
which was offered, and pressed it cordially, 
when four attendants entered with s0- 
lemnity, and presented to the ex-minister a 
vessel of a very unequivocal nature, for his 
better information on the state of ‘te a- 
tient. At this spectacle, the grave M. de 
Marbois flew into a violent passion, and 
asked what was the meaning of this extra- 
ordinary behaviour. The mistake was ex- 
plained; it was M. Bourdois, who had been 
wanted, and the similarity in the sound of 
the two names had alone occasioned the 
error. Poor M. de Marbois was the laugh- 
ing-stock of Paris, and for a long time “he 
could not show his face any where without 
exciting merriment.’ 


The narrative is interrupted by three 
additional chapters on the campaigns 
of Italy, from which we quote a pase 
sage relating to the battle of Arcole:— 


‘It became of the utmost importance to 
gain possession of Arcole, because that was 
the point from whence to debouch on the 
rear of the enemy, before they could be 
formed. But this bridge of Arcole, by its 
situation, resisted all our attacks, Napo- 
leon, in person, tried a last effurt ; he seized 
a standard, rushed towards the bridge, and 
fixed it there. ‘Phe column he led had half 
cleared the bridge, when the flank fire 
caused their attack to fail. The grenadiers 
of the head of the column, abandoned by 
the rear, hesitate, they are induced to retire, 
but they will not abandon their general ; 
they seize him by his arms, his hair, and his 
clothes, and drag him along with them, in 
their flight, amidst the dead, the dying, the 
fire, and smoke. The Generul-i in-chief is 
thrown into a marsh, where he sinks up to 
his middle ; he is in the midst of the enemy; 
but the French perceive that their general 
is not amongst them. A cry is heard of 
“Soldiers, forward, to rescue the general !” 
These brave men instantly turn, and rush 
upon the enemy; they drive them beyond 
the bridge, and Napoleon is saved, ‘That 
was a day of military self-devotion. Gene- 
ral Lannes had hastened from Milan; he 
had been wounded at Governolo; he was 
still suffering ; yet he threw himself between 
the enemy and Napoleon, covering him 
with his body, and received three wounds, 
resolved never to quit him. Muiron, aide- 
de-camp to the general-in-chief, was killed 
whilst cov oing his general.—Affecting and 
heroic death ?—Belliard and Vignoles were 
wounded whilst rallying the troops and urg- 
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- them forward. The brave General Ro- 
ing “Mo | ’ 
bert, was killed there. , 

This battle lasted three days; on the 
last, says Napoleon, — 

<« An obstinate engagement was fought ; 
our troops alternately advanced and fell back. 
For one moment, the enemy’s balls reached 
the bridge. The 75th having been broken, 
the general-in-chiet placed the-32d in am- 
buscade, lying on their faces in a little wood 
of willows, along the dyke of Arcole. This 
demi-brigade rose, fired a volley, charged 
bayonets, and overthrew into the marsh a 
dense column of the enemy, consisting of 
3000 Croats, who all perished there. Mas- 
sena, on the left, experienced some vicissi- 
tudes; but he marched at the head of his 
division, with his hat suspended on his 
sword, by way of a standard, and made a 
horrible carnage of the division opposed to 
him.”’ 

Alluding to the Spanish war, Napo- 
leon said :— 

¢¢ That unlucky war ruined me; it divided 
my forces, obliged me to multiply my efforts 
and caused my principles to be assailed ; 
and yet it was impossible to leave the Pe- 
ninsula a prey to the machinations of the 
English, the intrigues, the hopes, and the 
pretensions of the Bourbons, Besides, the 
Spanish Bourbons were not calculated to in- 
spire much fear. Natioually they were fo- 
reign to us, and we tothem. At the castle 
of Marrach, and at Bayonne, I have known 
Charles IV. and the queen unable to dis- 
tinguish between Madame de Montmorency 
and Madame de B......; the latter name 
was indeed rendered more familiar to them 
through the medium of the gazettes and 
public documents. ‘The Empress Josephine, 
who had the most delicate tact on matters 
of this sort, never ceased alluding to the cir- 
cumstance. ‘The Spanish royal family im- 
plored me to adopt a daughter, and to cre- 
ate her a princess of the Austurias. They 
pointed out Mademoiselle de Tascher, after- 
wards Duchess of Aremberg; but I had 
personal reasons for objecting to this choice. 
For a moment I decided on Mademoiselle 
de la Rochefoucault, afterwards Princess 
Aldobrandini; but I wanted some one sin- 
cerely devoted to my interests, a true 
Frenchwoman, possessing talent and infor- 
mation, and [ could not tix on one endowed 
with all the qualities I wished for.” ’ 


Of some of his favourite generals 
Napoleon observes :— 

*** Desaix was surnamed by the Arabs the 
Just Sultan ; at the funeral of Marceau, the 
Austrians observed an armistice, on account 
of the respect they entertained for him; 
and young Duphot was the emblem of per- 
fect virtue. 

* “But the same commendations cannot 
be bestowed on those who were farther ad- 
vanced in life; for they belonged in some 
measure to the era that had just passed 
away. Massena, Augereau, Brune, and 
many others, were merely intrepid depreda- 
tors. Massena was, moreover, distinguished 
forthe most sordid avarice. It was asserted, 
that I played him a trick which might have 


proved a hanging matter; that being one 
day indignant at his depredations, [ drew on 
his banker for 2 or 3,000,000. Great em- 
barrassment ensued ; for my name was not 
without its due weight. The banker wrote 
to intimate that he could not pay the sum 
without the authority of Massena. On the 
other hand, he was urged to pay it without 
hesitation, as Massena, if he were wronged, 
could appeal to the courts of Jaw for justice. 
Massena, however, resorted to no legal 
steps, and consoled himself as well as he 
could for the payment of the money. 

‘« Q, (Oudinot), Murat, and Ney, were 
common place kind of generals, having no 
recommendation save personal courage. 

«« Moncey was an honest man ; Macdonald 
was distinguished for firm loyalty; I was de- 
ceived with respect to the character of B. 

«© S. (Soult) also had his faults as well as 
his merits. The whole of his campaign of the 
south of France was admirably conducted. 
It will scarcely be credited that this man, 
whose deportment and manners denoted a 
lofty character, was the slave of his wife. 
When I learned at Dresden our defeat at 
Vittoria, and the loss of all Spain through 
the mismanagement of pour Joseph, whose 
plans and measures were not suited to the 
present age, and seemed rather to belong to 
a Soubise than to me, I looked about for 
some one capable of repairing these disas- 
ters, and [ cast my eyes on S.... who was 
near me. He said he was ready to under- 
take what I wished! but entreated that I 
would speak to his wife, by whom, he said, 
he expected to be reproached.” ’ 

Napoleon saw Soult’s wife, and taught 
her a lesson not to meddle with her hus- 
band’s business. Among the anecdotes 
interspersed in these volumes, we find 
the following of a private soldier, who 
rose to be marshal or general in chief: 

‘One day, during his newly acquired 

splendour, he assembled together, at a fa- 
mily dinner, his former colonel and four or 
five officers of the regiment, whom he re- 
ceived in his original uniform of a private, 
and he addressed his guests in the same 
terms which he had been in the habit of 
employing before ke attained his elevated 
rank. 
‘* And this,” observed the emperor, 
was the only way to soften down the fury 
of the times; for such acts as these must 
necessarily have created mutual feelings of 
kindness between the opposition parties, and 
we may naturally suppose, that during re- 
cent events the persons thus obliged will 
have returned the obligations they received, 
were it only for the sake of being quit.” 

‘ This word quit reminds me of a charac- | 
teristic trait of the emperor, which must be 
noticed here. 

‘A general had been guilty of irregulari- 
ties in his department, which, had they been 
brought before the military tribunals, must 
have cost him his honour, and perhaps his 
life. Now, this general had rendered the 
most important services to Napoleon on the 
day of Brumaire. The emperor sent for, 


6é 


“ However,” said he, ‘ you have laid me 
under obligations, which i 

ten. Iam perhaps about to transgress the 
laws and to fail in my duty. 


have not forgot- 


I pardon you, 

sir; begone! but know that from this day 

forward we are quit. ‘Take care of yourself 

for the future, [ shall look sharply after 

you.”’ 

(To be continued. ) 
soo — 


Journal of a Horticultural Tour through 


some Parts of Flanders, Holland, and 
the North of France, in the Autumn of 


1817. the Deputation of the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
8vo. pp 574. Edinburgh, 1823. 


HortTicuLTuRE, like geology, though 
but recently elevated to the dignity of a 
science, has made the most rapid Pe 
gress in this country, and we find its 
advantages both in the extent and qua- 
lity of the productions of the soil. 
Swift’s well-known maxim, that ‘he 
who causes two blades of grass to’ grow 
where formerly grew but one, is so far 
a creator,’ might be the motto of the 
Horticultural Society, only that it is de- 
ficient in expressing the improved qua- 
lity of our plants and fruits, which di- 
ligent and scientific cultivation has ob- 
tained. 

In former numbers of The Literary 
Chronicle* we gave an historical account 
of the rise and progress of horticulture 
in England, and of the institution of the 
London and Caledonian Horticultural 
Societies. The work now before us 
originated with the latter; the tour was 
suggested by Sir John Sinclair in 1815, 
though not undertaken until two years 
afterwards; the persons selected were 
the Secretary, Mr. Patrick Neil, Mr. 
John Hay, and Mr. James Macdonald, 
chief gardener to the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, at Dalkeith Palace—three prac- 
tical men, who, understanding the sub- 
ject themselves, were best qualified to 
judge of its operations in the countries 
they visited. In their way, the tourists 
took a hasty glance at the gardens in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis ; 
lamented the waste of animal power 
in agricultural labour in Kent; and, 
crossing from Dover to Ostend, travel- 
led through Austrian Flanders, Bra- 
bant, and Holland; then, through Eng- 
hein and Tournay to Paris ; and they 
took Normandy in their route home. 
Their journal, which is in the form of 
a diary, is a plain, artless, and business- 
like narrative. At Antwerp, they ob- 
served the bad style in which the gar- 
dens were laid out, and the cockney- 
like taste of artificial sheep, fountains, 
&c. The market-gardens were, how- 











and reproached him with his misconduct: 


* See Literary Chronicle, Nos. 105 and 107. 
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ever, good, 
those advantages 
times, rendered 
Brussels, they found the green market 
well supplied with culinary vegetables 
of good quality ; - but what most excited 
the curiosity of 
frog-market :— 
‘In alane hard bv the green and fruit- 
stalls, we fell in with the trog-market, 
which was a novelty to us. The animals 


which, in 


are brought alive in pails and cans, and are | 
' 'chie fly or It: sli in marble, 


sold by sale. The frog-women are arrang- 
ed on forms, like the oyster-women in the 
Edinburgh fish-market, and, like thein, they 
prepare the article for the purchaser on the 
spot: as the oyster-woman dexterously 
epens the shells with her gully, the frog- 
woman shews no less adroitness, although 
more barbarity, in the exercise of her scis- 
sors: with these she clips off the hind-limbs 
(being the ouly parts used,) flaying them at 
the same time with great rapidity, and 
sticking them on wooden skewers. Many 
hundreds of the bodies of the trogs, thus 
cruelly mangled, were crawling in the ken- 
nel, or Iving in heaps, tll they should be 
carried off in the dust-carts. 

‘We may mention, that the species thus 
used as food (Rana esculenta) has never been 
observed by us as a native of Scotland, 
though it 1s marked in natural history works 
as a British species. It 1s gene rally larger, 
and more arched on the back than our com- 
mon frog (Rana temporaria ;) and the co- 


lour is rather green, while our’s is rather 
yellow. We noticed, however, many spe- 
ctmens, perhaps males. marked longitudi- 


naliy over the back with three faint yell ow 
lines.’ 

At Utrecht our tourists saw Mr. Se- 
terveldt’s garden, which is in the old 
style of gardening, that was in so much 
repute two centuries ago. 
den, we have the following account :— 


‘On entering the grounds, we found that, 
though rather narrow, vet they stretched 
out to a considerable le ‘neth, and were suf- 
ficiently extensive, to obviate the common, 
and in Holland generally well founded, re- 
proach of scanty limits ; but we were dis- 
ap pointed on perceiving that the 'y were hot 
kept in that trim order for which Dutch 
gardens are usually remarkable. The large 
divisions of the garden are made by tall 
and thick hedges of beech, hornbeam, and 
oak, variously shaped, having been tied to 
frames, and thus trained, with the aid of 
the shears, to the desired furm. The small- 
er divisions are made by hedzes of vew and 
box, which in thickness and dens; ty resem- 
ble walls of brick. 

*Grottoes and fountains are some of the 
principal ornaments. The grottoes arc 
adorned with masses of calcareous tulf. eo- 
rals, and shells, some of them appare ntly 
from the East Indies, others natives of our 
own seas. The principal grotto is larze, 
and studded with thousands of crystals and 
shells; we are told that its construction was 


the labdias of twelve years, The fountains are 


though possessing none of | 
former 
them celebrated; at. 


our tour ists was the | 
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| of various devic es; 
them were still capi ab . of being put in ac- 
tion. One, in which the water is discharg- 


ed upwards 1 in a continued circular stream, | 


hollow in the middle, had a very pretty el- 
fect. Frogs and lizards, places l at the 
edgings of the walks, and spouting water, to 
the risk of the passengers, were not quite sO 
agreeable; and other figures were in still 
worse taste. 

‘There is along berceau walk of beech, 


' with numerous windows or openings In tlic 


aud many statues and busts, 
some of them of 
Several large urns 


leafy sidew all, 


exquisite workm: inship. 


'and vases certainly do vonour to the sculp- 
tor: the subjec tsof the bas-retief ornaments 


'are the histories of Saul and David, 


and of 
Esther and Ahasuerus. Having mehtioned 
to the attendant, that in England such 
pieces of sculpture would bring more than 
a hundred guineas each, we were immedi- 
ately told, th: it Mr. Hope, of Amsterdam, 
had “offered to purchase, ata high price, two 
of the more recent, cut in Carrara marble 
as the pedestals be: uv) by * Jacob Cresant, 
1738; ’ but that the owner replied, that the 
0 ice ‘h: aving descended from his father and 
erandfi ther, it should pass down to his 
children unimpaired by him. With this 
becoming resolution we more cordially sym- 
pathised ‘when we observed, hard by, a sim- 
ple monument erected in memory of one of 


the family who had died in the flower of 


youth. The emblems were atfecting; in 
one place a tultp (the favourite flower in 
Holland) broken over, with an inscription 


' alluding to the uncertain ity of life:—in ano- 


ther pl. ice, the same pl: int again sprit wing 


| up, intimating the cheering hope ot the re- 


Of this gar- | 





surrection. 

‘There are several avenue walks, which 
meet at central points There are like- 
wise soine fine vistas; one, closing with aa 
obelisk; another, m better and more ambi- 
tious taste, terminating with the tower of 
the great church at Utrecht; and a third, 


leading the curious eye to lose itself in the | 


rich and extensive champaign, 

‘Stretching across a canal, and opposite 
to each other, are two verdant houses, con- 
sisting of beech-trees, the outer trees being 
trained, and cut like gable walls. These 
had, to our eyes, a very odd appearance, 
and. they produc ed no ple: isIng e€ He ct 

‘We were struck with this circumstance, 
that every thing in this garden had its most 
exact counterpart: if there bea pond, 
walk, or statue, ora group of evergreens on 
one side; the same may, with contidence, 
he predicted on the other side of the Oar- 
dens; so that ben olien-quoted couplet of 
Pope can no where be more literally exeim- 
plitied ; . 

***Grove nods at grove; each alley has its 

brother, 

And halfthe platform just reflects the other.” 

‘The two pasa TEN. 


pr Me ds are sur- 
rounded with ver 


old horse-chesnut trees 


) (#sculus Hippoc Api » probably among 


| 


' 


ithe oldest in Holl: uid, this tree having been 


one of those seiikiadailanireell by Clusius. 
ext mity 


At the 


and, though old, some of 
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walk, completely shaded with beech-trees; 
and having a piece of water in the centre of 
it. The ponds and this sheet of water 
abound with tish, parlicularly carp. 

‘The ereenhouse ts quite in the old style: 
it is richly ornamented in front, and the ip- 
terior is much more commodious for ladies 
and gentlemen than for plants. The inside 
of the walls has been painted with landscape 
scenes in a kind of fresco, and the floor js 
laid with imitation mosaic work. The house 
measures about fifty feet in length; and it 
has two antichambers for company, each 
twenty feet long. 

* Adjoining the gardens is an inclosed me- 
nagerie for various kinds of animals, and in 
pi articular fur birds. At present the whole 
is in disrepair, and untenanted. Close by 
is a fish- -pond, lined with masonry, and with 
flights of steps descending to the water in 
every direction. Here, then, we were gra- 
tified at once with the view of specimens of 
the vivarium, the vulary, and the piscina of 
the 17th century, 

‘The fruit-garden is immediately con- 
nected with the ornamental grounds, There 
is here a wall with numerous curved reces- 
ses, intended forthe training of the more 
tender fruit trees, At present, this wall is 
wholly occupied by apricot- -trees; one be- 
ny places din the centre of each curve. The 
curves having a radius of four feet and 
half only, are evidently too small to afford 
protection to such trees from sweeping 
blasts. Probably they had originally been 
appropriated to grape-vines. In this gar- 
den there is likewisea wooden wall, to which 
the branches of some aged vines are train- 
ed. These, we were told, often yield large 
crops; but, this season, the bunches are 
scanty, and are so backward, that we should 
think they can scarcely ripen before winter. 
Some good specimens of dwart apple-trees 
appeared, trained in the arbornijn style ; 
these “leafy punch bowls,” as they have 
not unaptly been termed, were here quite 
in character. We remarked a bed of cele- 
riac seedling plants, which the gardener in- 
formed us are to be planted out within a 
fortnight: the stems swell so fast in this 
mild and moist climate, and porous soil, 
that we were assured they would be ready 
tor use by the end of Nov ember.’ 

We are far from thinking that much 
practical information was obtained by 
our tourists, but their journey was dic- 
tated by a laudable spirit of inquiry, 
and we are satisfied that they have ably 
executed the task assigned to them 

cnnngigiiilalidiinasiain 
Memoirs of the Private Life of Marie 
Antoinette, Queen of France and Na- 


varre. By MADAME CAMPAN. 
(Continued from p. 120.) 
THe American Revolution was an 


event of the highest importance to 
France, since it paved the way to her 
own. ‘Marie Antoinette was decidedly 
against France lending the Americans 
any assistance, but her advice was not 


of the garden is a large Rhy itaken. Madame Campan notices this 
i 
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event like a politician, and gives an in- 
feresting notice of Franklin. She says: 

é Franklin appeared at court in the dress 
of an American cultivator, [iis straight un- 

owdered hair, his round hat, his brown 
cloth coat, formed a contrast with the laced 
and embruidered coats, and the powdered 
and perfumed heads of the courtiers ot 

Versailles. ‘This novelty turned the enthu- 
ciastic heads of the French women. Ele- 
vant entertainments were given to Doctor 
Franklin, who, to the reputation of a most 
skilful philosopher, added the patriotic vir- 
tues which had invested him with the nobie 
character of an apostie of tiberty. I was 
present at one of these entertainments, 
when the most beautiful woman out of three 
hundred was selected to place a crown of 
laurels upon the white head of the Ameri- 
can philosopher, and two kisses upon his 
cheeks. Even in the palace of Versailles, 
Franklin’s medallion was sold under the 
king’s eyes, in the exhibition of Sevres pro- 
celam. The legend of this medallion was: 
<« Eripuit ceclo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.”’ 

Associated with Franklin in the em- 
bassy to France was Silas Deane, of 
whom we have an interesting anecdote 
in the * Illustrations,’ at the end of Ma- 
dame Campan’s work :— 

‘Mr. Deane, tired out by the delays, and 
even excuses of M. de Sartine, then minis- 
ter of the marine, wrote to him, that unless 
he made up his mind, to get the treaty of 
alliance between France and North Ameri- 
rica signed, he would negotiate with Eng- 
land for a reconciliation. Ile adopted this 
hasty and irregular course without the par- 
ticipation of his colleague. The moment 
Doctor Franklin heard of it, he thought all 
was lost. ‘* You have oftended the court of 
France, and ruined America,” exclaimed 
the philosopher. ‘Be easy until we get 
an auswer,” replied the negociator. ‘* An 
answer! We shall be thrown into the Bas- 
tlle.” “That remains to be seen.” 

. ‘After the lapse of a few hours, M. de 
Sartine’s chief secretary made his appear- 
ance. You are requested, gentlemen, to 
hold yourselves in readiness for an inter- 
wew at midnight; you will be called for.” 

©“ At midnight!” cries Doctor Franklin, 
the moment the secretary was gone, “*my 
prediction is verified: Mr, Deane, you have 
ruined all.” ; 

*“ They were, of course, called upon at 
the appointed hour, ‘The American envoys 
sot into a carriage, and reached a country 
house tive leagues from Paris, where M. de 
Surtine chose to receive them, the better to 
hide this step under the veil of mystery. 
They were introduced to the minister, and 
the declaration, so imperiously demanded 
by Mr. Deane, was instantly signed. 

‘The American deputies returned to Pa- 
ns in triumph, and Franklin confessed, that 
in politics patience was not alw ays the only 
thing to be relied upon.’ 

‘When the news of his (Franklin’s) death 
arrived in Paris, in 1790, a society of print- 
€rs inct mm an apartment of the Cordeliers 
Convent, to celebrate a funeral festival in 





honour of the American philosopher. His 
bust was elevated upon a column in the 
middle of the room. Upon the head was 
placed a civic crown: below the bust were 
compositor’s cases, a press, and other em- 
blems of the art, which the sage had culti- 
vated. While one printer was pronouncing 
an eulogium upon Franklin, workmen were 
printing it, and the speech composed and 

ulled off as fast as uttered, was copiously 
distributed among the spectators brought to- 
vether by this entertainment.’ 

Madam Campan gives an interesting 
narrative of the well-known affair of the 
diamond necklace, which fully excul- 
pates the queen, and shows how much 
it was attempted to ensnare her, either 
from motives of envy or interest. In an 
evil hour, the queen was induced to take 
a part in public business, and from that 
moment, if not before, she might have 
said, ‘ farewell the tranquil mind.’ 

‘ Marie Antoinette had, then, no direct 
influence over state affairs, until after the 
deaths of M. de Maurepas and M. de Ver- 
gennes, and the retreat of M. de Calonne, 
She frequently regretted her new situation, 
and looked upon it as a misfortune which 
she could not avoid. One day, while I was 
assisting her to tie up a number of memo- 
rials and reports, which some of the minis- 
ters had handed to her to be given to the 
king. ‘ Ah!” said she, sighing, “ there is 
an end of all happiness for me, since they 
have made an intriguer of me.” JT censured 
the word. ‘ Yes,” resumed the queen, 
“that is the right term; every woman 
who meddles with affairs above her under- 
standing or out of her line of duty, is an in- 
triguer and nothing else; you will remem- 
ber, however, that it is not my own fault, 
and that it is with regret I give myself such 
a title; the queens of France are happy 
only so long as they meddle with nothing, 
and mercly preserve influence sufficient to 
advance their friends, and reward a few 
zealous servants. Do you know,” added 
that excellent princess, thus forced to act 
in spite of herself, in opposition to her prin- 
ciples, “do you know what happened to me 
lately? One day, since I began to attend 
private committees at the king’s, while 
crossing the bull’s eye, I heard one of the 
musicians of the chapel say, so loud that I 
lost not a single word, ‘a queen who does 
her duty will remain in her apartment to 
knit.’ I said within myself, poor creature, 
thou art right: but thou knowest not my 
situation; | yield to necessity and my un- 
fortunate destiny.” ” This situation was the 
more painful to the queen, inasmuch as 
Louis XVI. had long accustomed himself to 
say nothing to her respecting state affairs; 
and when, towards the close of his reign, 
she was obliged to interfere in the most im- 
portant matters, the same closeness in the 
king frequently kept from her particulars 
which it was proper she should know. QOb- 
taining, therefore, only partial information, 
and guided by persons more ambitious than 
skilful, the queen could not be useful in the 
grand march of affairs; yet, at the same 





time, her ostensible interference drew upon 
her, from all parties and all classes of so- 
ciety, an unpopularity, the rapid progress of 
which alarmed all those who were sincerely 
attached to her.’ 

The revolution was now approaching 
with rapid strides; the discontent that 
prevailed rendered it advisable to assem- 
ble the States General, and, during the 
procession at the opening, ‘some low 
women, on seeing the queen pass, cried 
out, **the Duke of Orleans for ever,’’ 
in so rebellious a manner, that she 


nearly fainted.’ 

‘The deputies of the Tiers-etat arrived at 
Versailles full of the strongest prejudices 
against the court. The falsehoods of the 
metropolis never failing to spread them- 
selves into the surrounding provinces, they 
believed that the king indulged 1n the plea- 
sures of the table to a shameful excess; that 
the queen was draining the treasury of the 
state, in order to satisty the most unreason- 
able luxury: they almost all determined to 
see little Trianon. The extreme plainness 
of the retreat in question, not answering 
the ideas they had formed, some of them in- 
sisted upon seeing the very smallest closets, 
saying, that the richly furnished apartments 
were concealed from them. In short, they 
spoke of one, which, according to them, was 
wholly ornamented with diamonds, and 
with wreathed columns studded with sap- 
phires and rubies. The queen could not 
get these foolish ideas out of her mind, and 
spoke to the king on the subject. From 
the description given of this room by the 
deputies to the keepers of Trianon, the king 
concluded that they were looking for the 
scene enriched with paste ornaments, made 
in the reign of Louis XV. for the theatre of 
Fontainbleau. 

‘ The king supposed that his body-guards, 
upon their return into the country, after 
having performed their quarterly duty at 
court, related what they had seen, and thus 
their exaggerated accounts being repeated, 
became, at last, totally perverted. The first 
idea of the king, upon the search after the 
diamond chamber, suggested to the queen, 
that the mistake about the king’s supposed 
propensity to drinking also sprung from the 
guards, who accompanied his carriage when 
he hunted at Rambouillet. The king, who 
disliked sleeping out of his usual bed, was 
accustomed to leave that hunting seat after 
supper; he generally slept soundly in his 
carriage, and awoke only on his arrival at 
the court-yard of his palace; he used to get 
down from his carriage in the midst of his 
body-guards, staggering, as a man half awake 
will do, which was mistaken for a state of 
intoxication.’ 

It would involve us too deeply to 
follow the events of the revolution, as 
detailed by Madame Campan, though 
in her memoirs, much of its secret his- 
tory is to be found; we shall rather de- 
tach a few characteristic anecdotes. 
The following relates to the family of 


Conde :— 
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‘“ The Prince de Condé acquired repu- 
tation in his youth.—Instances were related 
of his couragevus behaviour, at the battle of 
Artenbeck, in the seven years war, It was 
said, that on being requested to remove ten 
paces to the left, in order to avoid the fire of 
a battery, which was making horrid slaugh- 
ter by his side, he replied to M. de Tou- 
raille, I find none of these precautions in the 
history of the Great Condé. 

‘He afterwards distinguished himself at 
the battle of Minden, in 1759, charging the 
enemy at the head of his reserve, over a 
piece of meadow, strewed with the bodies 
of officers of the gendarmerie and carbi- 
neers. His talents displayed themselves to 
still greater advantage when he had a sepa- 
rate body of troops under his command, 
with which he gained several advantages 
over the Prince of Brunswick. Louis XV. 
by way of reward, gave him tle enemy's 
cannon; and the Prince of Brunswick, af- 
terwards visiting him at Chantilly, and uot 
finding the guns there, the Prince de Condé 
having had them removed out of sizht, said, 
You were determined to conquer me twice— 
in war by your arms, and by your forbear- 
ance in peace. The battle of Johannisberg 
carried his reputation to its height alone, for 
with an inferior reserve, he gained a com- 

lete victory over Prince Ferdinand. He 
fel his council of war in the midst of a fire 
of musketry, and remained master of the 
field of battle. 

‘ The Duke de Bourbon, the son of the 
Prince de Condé, when scarcely past child- 
hood, became enamoured of Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans, and showed so much attachment, 
that he was married to that princess at the 
age of fourteen, though she was more than 
six years older than himself*. But it was 
determined that he should travel a year or 
two |efore he should be suffered to cohabit 
with his wife; he eluded the vigilance of 
those appointed to watch him, and carried 
her off from the convent in which she was 
placed. The Duchess de Bourbon was 
brought to bed of the Duke d’Enghein, in 
1771, after having suffered pains, which wo- 
men alone can conceive, for forty-eight 
hours, The child was born perfectly black 
and motionless. He was wrapped in linen, 
steeped in spirits of wine; but this experi- 
ment had nearly proved fatal to him, for by 
some means the linen took fire. The acci- 
dent was, however, prevented from becom- 
jug fatal, by the care of the accoucheur and 
physician.” ’ 

‘The insurrection of the 14th of July, 
indicated the state of public feeling in 
France, which had set strong against 
royalty, but particularly against the 
queen, on account of her supposed in- 
terference in politics :— 

‘On the breaking out of these disturb- 
ances, an old man, above seventy years of 
age, gave the queen an extraordinary proof 
of attachment and fidelity. M. Peraque, a 
rich inhabitant of the colonies, father of 


* “It was on occasivn of this marriage, that 
Laujon composed his pretty piece, calied The 
Lover of Fifteen,’ 





M. d’Oudenarde, was coming from Brussels 
to Paris; while changing horses, he was met 
by a young man who was leaving France, 
and who recommended him, if he carried 
any letters from foreign countries, to burn 
them immediately, especially if he had any 
fur the queen. M. Perague had one from 
the archduchess, the governante of the low 
countries, fur her majesty. He thanked the 
stranger, and carefully concealed his packet; 
but, as he approached Paris, the insurrec- 
tion appeared to him so general and so vio- 
lent, that he thought no means could he re- 
lied on for securing this letter from seizure. 
He took upon him to unseal it, and learned 
it by heart, which was a wonderful effort for 
a man at his time of life, as it contained four 
pages of writing. On his arrival at Paris he 
wrote it down, and then presented it to the 
queen, telling her, that the feelings of an old 
and faithful subject, had given him courage 
to form and execute such a resolution.’ 

After the events of the 4th and Sth of 
October,— 

‘The Queen went to bed attwoin the 
morning, and went to sleep, being tired out 
with the events of so distressing a day. She 
ordered her two women to go to bed, always 
imagining there was nothing to dread, at 
least, for that night; but the unfortunate 
princess was indebted for her life to that 
feeling of attachment, which: prevented their 
obeying her. My sister, who was one of 
the two ladies in question, informed me the 
next day of all that [am about to relate. 

‘On leaving the queen’s bed-chamber, 
these ladies, called their femmes de cham- 
bre, and all the four remained sitting toge- 
ther against her majesty’s bed-room door. 
About half-past four in the morning, they 
heard horrible yells and discharges of fire- 
arms; one ran in to the queen to awaken 
her, and get her out of bed; my sister flew 
to the place trom which the tumult seemed 
to proceed; she opened the door of the 
anti-chamber which leads to the great guard- 
room, and beheld one of the body-guard 
holding his musket across the door, and at- 
tacked by a mob, who were striking at him; 
his face was covered with blood ; he turned 
round and exclaimed: ‘“ save the queen, 
madame ; they are come to assassinate her.” 
She hastily shut the door upon the unfortu- 
nate victim of duty, fastened it with the 
great bolt, and took the same precaution on 
leaving the next room: on reaching the 
queen’s chamber, she cried out to her: 
** get up, madame ; don’t stay to dress your- 
self; fly to the king’s apartment. The ter- 
rified queen threw herself out of bed; they 
put a petticoat upon her without tying it, 
and the two ladies conducted her to the 
bull’s eye. A door, which led from the 
queen’s toilet-closet to that apartment, had 
never before been fastened, but on her side. 
What a dreadful moment : it was found to be 
secured on the other side. They knocked re- 
peatedly with all their strength ; a servant 
of one of the king’s valets de chambre came 
and opened it; the queen entered the 
king’s chamber, but he was not there, 
Alarmed for the queen’s life, he had gone 


| down the staircases and through the corri- 


dors under the bull’s eye, by means of 
which, he was accustomed to go to the 
| queen’s apartments, without being under the 
necessity of crossing that room. He enter. 
‘ed her majesty’s room, and found ro one 
| there but some body-guards, who had taken 
| refuge init. The king, unwilling to expose 
| their lives, told them to wait a few minutes 
and afterwards sent to desire them to go to 
the bull’s eye. Madame de Tourzel, at tha; 
time governess of the children of France 
had just taken madame and the dauphin 
to the king’s apartments. The queen saw 
her children again, The reader must ima- 
gine this scene of tenderness and despair,’ 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
——=<HHD pe 
Sequel to an unfinished Manuscript 
Henry Kirke White's: designed to il. 
lustrate the Contrast afforded by Chris. 
tians and Infidels at the Close of Life, 
By the Author of the * Wonders of 
the Vegetable Kingdom displayed,’ 
12mo. pp. 142. London, 1823. 
We neither know nor care who ma 
be the author of the * Wonders of the 
Vegetable Kingdom displayed;’ but we 
are sure that he will not increase his 
reputation by the catch-penny publica- 
tion before us, and which is ushered to 
the world with the canting profession 
that the profits will be given to the 
British Society for promoting the re- 
formation of female society. Much as 
we think this society deserving of encou- 
ragement, we should be sorry to see it 
indebted for a single shilling to a trick 
so contemptible as publishing this ‘ Se- 
quel’ for its benefit. 
Our readers are well aware that Mr, 
Southey, as the biographer of Henry 
Kirke White, has dragged forth every 
thing worthy of the memory of that 
amiable youth. Fhe author of the 
‘ Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom dis- 
played’ has however fallen upon a frag- 
ment which would fill about one of our 
columns, written by White, as the pre- 
face to a work, in which the death-bed 
scenes of infidels and christians were to 
be contrasted. To this fragment our 
bookmonger has added Young’s ¢ Alta- 
mont ;’ Cumberland’s * Death of Anti- 
theus ;’ Clarendon’s * Character of the 
Duke of Buckingham ;’ the Deaths of 
Paine, Voltaire, and several other 
standing dishes of death scenes, which 
have been served up to the public a hun- 
dred times before; though the author of 
the * Wonders,’ thinks the idea was never 
acted upon, though suggested by Henry 
Kirke White and the Rev. Dr. Brown. 
| If, however, he had ever seen Simpson's 
'* Plea for Religion,’ he would have 
‘found the subject treated with more 
ability than he has shown. ~ But why 
do we talk of ability when there is not 
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an original page in his volume. The 
enirit of bigotry, however, peeps out 
in the selection, and hence we have the 
death of Hume, calm and philosophic 
as it was, held up as the lamented 
death of an infidel. 

There is nothing more fallacious than 
judging of individuals by their dying 
scenes, since they often afford the 
strongest contrast to their lives. We 
are informed in Holy Writ, ‘ that the 
wicked have no bonds in their death, 
neither are they troubled like other 
men;’ and the world has furnished nu- 
merous examples of the hardened and 
impenitent dying with all the firmness 
of martyrs, while true Christians have 
manifested the utmost fear and weak- 
ness in the closing scenes of life. But 
there is another observation necessary 
to make, which is, that these death 
scenes are not well authenticated; nay, 
some of them even are most positively 
denied. What then becomes. of an hy- 
pothesis, erroneous in itself, when found- 
ed on wrong data? But we beg our 
readers’ pardon for wasting their time 
in noticing so worthless a publication 
as this § Sequel.’ 

tee 
Gwenllean; a Tale. By Miss M. G. 
Lewis. 3 vols. ]2mo. pp. 770. 
London, 1823. 
AN inveterate novel reader might, we 
think, read this novel, and be pleased 
with it, for there are a few good inci- 
dents, and the story is sufficient!y con- 
nected and interesting, to allure him 


imperceptibly onwards ; but we certain- | 


ly do not think that the most resolute 
reveller in works of fiction that ever 
teazed the keeper of a circulating li- 
brary would say, ‘that strain again,’ 
and ask for ‘ Gwenllean’ asecond time; 
but, indeed, that is a distinction which 
scarcely one novel in five hundred ob- 
tains, and, therefore, cannot be ex- 
pected by Miss M. G. Lewis (no rela- 
tion to Monk Lewis, in genius at least), 
the fair author of ‘ Gwenllean.’ 
enudniaiiiinsas 
NAPOLEON AND TALLEYRAND. 


THE fifty-fifth Number of the Quarterly 
Review contains, among a variety of in- 
teresting articles, one especially devoted 
to Mr. G’Meara and his ¢ Napoleon in 
Exile,’ in which a very singular exposé 
of that gentleman’s conduct at St. He- 
lena appears, As this isa subject which 
equally belongs to literature and his- 
tory, we had prepared an article upon 
> when we saw a letter in one of the 
aily papers from Mr. O'Meara, stating 
that he was preparing an answer to the 
“tack on him in the Quarterly. Now, 





although to us the statements appear 
unanswerable, yet we shall wait for Mr. 
O’Meara’s defence, or at least allow 
him some time to make it, before we 
bring the subject further before our 
readers. In the meantime we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting 
the following curious cabinet anecdote 
from the article to which we have al- 
luded :— 


‘In the wide circle of his (Bonaparte’s) 
enmities, there is hardy any one whom he 
marks with grosser abuse than Talleyrand ; 
he admits him to have been a clever man, 
but there is scarcely any vice of which a 
man in private or in public can be guilty, of 
which he does not accuse his former minis- 
ter; but he dwells particularly on his being 
an intriguer and a liar. We do not mean to 
undertake M. Talleyrand’s defence; but as 
we happen to be in possession of a most cu- 
rious document, which not only proves that 
poor Talleyrand was not the author of all 
the intrigues he may have practised, or of 
all the lies he may have told, we think it 
but justice to him to lay it before the world. 
We aiso are the more pleased in being able 
to do so, because Bonaparte, with his usual 


justice and urbanity, has characterised our 


amiable and excellent countryman, Lord 
Whitworth, as being also an intriguer. The 
paper, which we are about to produce, will 
satisfy our readers of the value of such a 
charge out of the mouth of Bonaparte. 
But it is still more valuable as an historical 
record, and as a proof at once of the shrewd- 
ness of Napoleon, and of the mean and 
tricky spirit which actuated even his most 
important proceedings. The paper has 
been known in the higher circles ever since 
1815, when it fell into the hands of a dis- 
tinguished Englishman at Paris, who has 
preserved it as a most curious autograph; 
but no copy, that we know of, has ever been 
laid before the public. It is a confidential 
answer in Buonaparte’s own hand-writing 
to a communication made by Talleyrand in 
the last days of Lord Whitworth’s negocia- 
tions at the consular court in 1803, and con- 
tains not only instructions for the tricks 
which Talleyrand is to endeavour to prac- 
tise on the English ambassador, but pre- 
scribes to Talleyrand himself the very air, 
the very look he is to assume, and the very 
spot of his apartment in which he is to make 
this or that observation. 

The following is a translation :— 

‘“*T received your letter at Malmaison. 
I desire that the conference* (with Lord 
Whitworth) may not turn into talk—put on 
an air, cold, high, and even a little haughty. 

«<< Tf the (British) note contains the word 
ultimatum, observe to him that this word 
includes the word war—that such a style of 
negociation is that of a superior towards an 
inferior. If the note does not contain that 


‘ * This relates to the conference of the 26th 
of April, 1803. It will be seen, in the papers 
laid before Parliament, that Lord Whitworth 
baffled Bonaparte’s trick, by not delivering 
any note, and by confining himself to a VERBAL 
explanation of his former communications.’ 


: 





‘ries of the performers. 


word, make him put it in, by observing to 
him, that we must know clearly and finally 
what we are about—that we are tired of this 
state of anxiety—that never shall they ob- 
tain from us what they obtained during the 
last years of the Bourbons—that we are no 
longer the same people who submitted to 
have an (English) commissary at Dunkirk— 
that if the ultimatum be postponed all will 
be broken off. 

‘<*Frighten him on the consequences of 
the postponement. 

‘Tf you cannot shake him, accompany 
him through the outward room, and just when 
you are about to quit him say—‘ But the 
Cape and the island of Gorée, have they 
been evacuated ?’ (which he knew they had). 

‘ Soften a little towards the end of the 
conference, and invite him to see you again 
befure he writes to his court, ‘ in order that 
you may tell him the impression it has made 
upon me, which may be diminished by the 
assurance of the evacuation of the Cape and 
Gorée.’ ” 

‘This would not be the place to make any 
historical observations on this very impor- 
tant document as connected with the ru 
ture with France in 18083, nor shall we at- 
tempt to decide how far diplomacy may 
justify such tricks as the above paper pre- 
scribes. The Chancellor Seguier said, two 
hundred years ago, “ Qu’il y avoit deux 
sortes de conscience—l’une d'etat, qu'il 
falloit accommoder a la necessité des af- 
faires: l'autre a nos actions particulieres.” 
But under any circumstances a person who 
thinks himself justified in practising such 
falsehood and duplicity, has no right to 
charge such errors, in the grossest language, 
on two persons, one of whom was the in- 
strument, and the other only the object, of 
his own intended fraud,’ 


Original. 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sir,—I am somewhat surprised that in 
your notices of the drama, you never 
allude to those petty cabals among 
actors and actresses, with which the 
public are so often disgusted, and [| 
might almost say, insulted. The se- 
verity with which audiences often treat 
a manager forms a very singular con- 
trast to their lenity towards performers ; 
and the one is often as illiberal as the 
other is unmerited. 

It has long been a charge against the 
managers of our theatres, that they are 
so parsimonious of the talent they en- 
gage, that they will only deal it out 
piecemeal, and never suffer two stars to 
appear in the dramatic hemisphere at 
the same time; that such has been too 
much the case, I will admit, but the 
blame is not chargeable on the ma- 
nagers, who find the utmost difficulty 
in reconciling the jealousies and rival- 


To the honour 
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of Kean and Young, they possessed 
minds above such weakness, and by an 
honourable interchange of characters 
fairly offered themselves jointly before 
the public, by which they afforded the 
metropolis the richest intellectual treat 
that it has enjoyed for many years. 
These amiable gentlemen and excellent 
actors felt a conscious power in them- 
selves which feared no competition, and 
would not sutier a supposition of their 
own superiority to interfere in the choice 
of the characters in which they appear- 
ed. Well would it have been if so 
noble an example had been more 

romptly followed ; we should not then 
fate had to lament, that Macready and 
Charles Kemble so seldom appear toge- 
ther, or that the former is almost lost 
to the town; and yet we know not why 
any jealousy should exist between these 
gentlemen, since, however, they may 
err in respect to their own talents, na- 
ture has so distinctly marked out their 
respective lines of acting, that it is al- 
most impossible to mistake them. Let 
Macready then relinquish comedy, and 
no longer attempt to be a lover in tra- 
gedy, he has still an ample field for his 
exertions, and Charles Kemble can well 
fill the characters he will thus abandon. 
Let Charles Kemble too, no longer aim 
to be a tragedy hero, for which he pos- 
sesses no other qualification but a good 
person ; above all, let them both concede 
their little rivalries to the public gra- 
tification. They may rest assured, it 
will be to their ultimate advantage. 

But there are less manageable per- 
sons on the London boards than those 
to whom we have alluded; and those 
of a sex, of whom it behoves us to 
speak with all due gentleness and 
respect; but I cannot but think that 
Miss Tree has rendered herself exces- 
sively ridiculous, by coquetting with 
the public in the way she has done 
since Miss Paton has been engaged 
at Covent Garden Theatre. Of the re- 
lative merits of those rival queens I will 
hot attem t to decide, but really, al- 
though Miss Tree is a very pretty 
actress, yet the place she holds on the 
stage might be very well replaced ; and 
we beg her to keep this in mind, as 
well as that if she trifles with the public 
in the way she has done, she may even- 
tually lose its favour, and that she will 
never again obtain such liberal patrons. 
These ladies have at length been reconcil- 
ed, and now play alternately the Coun- 
tess Almaviva and Susannah, in the 
marriage of Figaro. 

While on the subject, | may mention 
another reprehensible point in the con- 





duct of actresses in particular—their 
sudden indispositions—by which, par- 
ties who have engaged boxes for a cer- 
tain play are disappointed of seeing it, 
on account of * the sudden indisposition’ 
of Miss somebody. In the green room 
these * sudden indispositions’ are well 
known to be, what Mr. Burchell wouid 
call, ‘fudge’ nine times out of ten—a 
mere box-office fever, resorted to for 
the purpose of forcing new terms from 
a manager, or perhaps from mere ca- 
price. Such disappointments as these 
fall grievous to the audience and pain- 
ful to the managers, who are not only 
blamed for what does not rest with 
them, and are often, at a great incon. 
venience, compelled to substitute some 
other play, which, in such cases, is ge- 
nerally represented to a disadvantage. 
There has lately been too much of this 
at our theatres, and without naming the 
individuals who have thus mocked and 


| insulted the public, we trust they may 


become sensible of their folly and learn 
what they ought never to forget that— 
‘The drama’s Jaws the drama’s patrons give, 
And who would live to please must please to 
live.’ Iam, &c. 
DrAMATICUS., 
Play-house Yard, 25 Feb. 1823. 
+9 
WASTE OF COALS. 

Lo the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
GREAT complaints are frequently made, 
and often with too much reason, of the 
carelessess and wastefulness of servants ; 
indeed, you can scarcely pay a visit 
without being treated, among other 
piquant matters, with a dish of the trou- 
bles occasioned by servants; and yet 
with all their faults, what miserables 
we should be without them. One of 
the articles more wasted by them than 
any other I believe to be coals; not only 


by their keeping what they would desig- | 


nate as a rousing fire, when sucha thing 
was not wanted ; nor by their neglecting, 
as good old lady housekeepers say, to 
put up the cinders; and, these are bad 
enough, but by their absolutely throw- 
ing away with the dust considerable 
numbers of large coals, commonly call- 
ed, however angular they may be, 
round coals, It is well known that our 
scavengers, or dust collectors, sort thin 
mountains of dust, in the yards where 
they are placed, into various minor 
molehills, consisting I believe, of bones, 
rags, broken earthenware and glass, old 
iron, fine dust or ashes, (called breeze, 
and at this time exceedingly valuable in 
brick-making) cinders, (used in the 
burning of bricks) and lastly, coals. It 
will scarely be believed, but it is a po- 
sitive fact that the proprietors of these 


ee 


. ———— 
| establishments collect from thirty fo 
sixty, and perhaps one hundred cha}. 
drons of this mineral in a year; supply. 
ing themselves and many friends with 
the article; allof which are sure to be 





necessity, be so mingled with the dust 
as not to be discovered, If so many 
large coals are thus lost, what an im. 
mense qnantity of the very small must 
accompany them ; certainly in the me. 
tropolis alone many thousand chaldrons 
in a year must thus be wasted. House. 


keepers should look to this. J. M. L, 
He =—— 


SELF-LOVE. 

(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
THERE is no passion which can claim 
pre-eminence to self-love, on the ground 
of its universal possession, It is the 
first principle instilled into the youthful 
breast by parental fondness, and by Na- 
ture herself. None, perhaps, can be 
said to be without it, though its opera- 
tion, in relation to the other qualities pe- 
culiar to each individual, is decidedly 
opposite. In the enthusiastic religious 
it excites homage and veneration, a pe- 
culiar self-degradation to accomplish an 
object which may eventually be of great 
service or happiness: this may be 
termed a speculative self-love. In the 
soldier or seaman, it is manifested in an 
eager desire for immortality, a fame 
that will endure beyond the fleeting mo- 
ment ; the most prominent trait in the 
character of such individuals 1s heroism 
or courage. The author possesses this 
instinctive feeling in no small degree ; 
a work, is seldom, scarcely ever, com- 
mitted to the eye of the public, without 
a something like self-commendation on 
the part of the writer, and with a halt- 


‘assurance that his work will fulfil the 


purpose for which it was sent into the 





world, ‘The love a mother experiences 


towards her offspring, arises from self- 








love only, and is proportionate to the 
degree of affection to its male parent, or 
to a chord of sensibility almost alone 
peculiar to the female character. It 1sa 
fact beyond dispute that no female can 
possess an equal regard to any as to her 
own offspring ; hence we may argue that 
it springs from a love of self. Maternal 
love is natural only because self love 
is natural; but parental love is of the 
most exalted character, leading, mm ge- 
neral to the most important results, on 
which, in a greast measure, the hap- 
piness of mankind depends. But if the 
parent possesses self-love in a high de- 
cree, the miser endures it, in the very 
lowest, without pleasure and without 
profit. I really question if any one * 


round coals, as the very small must, of 
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more careless of self, than the miser. 
His whole thoughts are centered in one 
abiect——his treasures. He will debar 
himself of food, ot clothing, the neces- 
caries of life, adding to his boundless 
heap the means which would have pro- 
cured him the common comforts. He 
will debase himself to the ground, 
‘by it he can aggrandize his wealth, 
and, like Trapbois, do any thing for a 
‘consideration ;’ nothing is too mean, 
nothing too difficult, if the doing it will 
hut increase his stores. Gold is the key- 
stone to his affections, for as he loves 
it, so will he do any thing to obtain it. 
There is no redeeming trait in his cha- 
racter; he does not get riches that he 
may dispense them to the poor, his re- 
lations, his family, or any other object ; 
he is not afraid of poverty approaching 
him at a future time, for he is well 
aware he is able to meet it, but he 
hoards his money from a certain inde- 
finable cause, which though related to, 
cannot strictly be termed self-love. Pa- 
triotism is another effect of self-love. 
The man loves his country, because it 
gave him birth, it isdear to him, because 
he is connected to it, by a tie of aflec- 
tion engendered in a love of self. Nor 
is the philanthropist entirely divested of 
it, if we may judge from the dictates of 
ovr own hearts. It appears so ex- 
tremely natural for self-love to exist in 
the human breast, that we can scarcely 
imagine an universal love, uninfluenced 
by self-affection. The philanthropist is 
generally, perhaps always, actuated by 
a religious motive, or a wish to acquire 
a good name, neither of which are dis- 
interested. From our acquaintance with 
the human heart, superficial as that ac- 
quaintance is, we can conceive no such 
virtue to exist without a baser ingredient. 

Thus I have endeavoured to prove 
self-love to be perfectly natural from its 
universal possession. ‘The question of its 
utility may be carried only so far as of the 
utility of the other works of nature. Un- 
doubtedly, its possession’ is to be com- 
mended when of a moderate kind. Self- 
esteem 1s a modification of self-love, and 
no one will doubt the propriety of a cer- 
tain portion of this quality. Without it 
We should be abject and mean, unen- 
livened by aspark of ambition, or true 
greatness of character. Neither sym- 
pathizing in the distress of the afflict- 
ed*, nor regarding our own reputation, 

* Entertaining no concern for our own bene- 
fits, it naturally follows we are unable to ap- 
preciate the sufferings of others. Feeling is 
rendered obtuse from an inadequate stimulus 


: ee it in action. Pope says, and says 
tuly,— 


c . ° 
A fellow-fecling makes us wondrous kind.’ 


we sink equally in the estimation of 
others, as we do in that of ourselves. 
Hence there is a necessity for self-love. 
But its excess presents no fairer picture. 
Egotism is always disagreeable when of 
a mild character, but insufferable when 
it unites the meanest qualities to accom- 
plish its objects. The selfish man ge- 
nerally possesses a large share of deceit, 
with which he covers his exterzor mo- 
tives—if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion; while he appears to be the most 
honourable, the most worthy, if we were 
let into an acquaintance with the secret 
springs of his actions, we should be ready 
to acknowledge him the basest and 
worst of his species. He is master of 
all the cants going. Talk to him of li- 
berality—he is its most strenuous ad- 
vocate ; of religion—he takes Heaven 
to witness its precepts are not thrown 
away upon him; and his creed in poli- 
tics may be summoned up in these 
words—which way you think the same 
do I. Before the world he is for ever 
wavering, but his motives are strictly 
accordant with his established principle 
of affectation, carried only so far as is 
consistent with his profit. In private 
life he is intolerable; he cares not for 
the reputation of his friend, and he 
knows no hounds to his slander, if by it 
he can please others to advance his own 
interests,—but, alas! how few real 
friends are there in the world! Well 
might Lord Byron exclaim in his ¢ Sar- 
danapalus,’— 
‘Man may despoil his brother man of all 
That’s great or glittring—kingdoms fall—hosts 
rield— 
Friends fail—slaves fly—and all betray—and 
more 
Than all, the most indebted—but a heart 
That loves without self-love.’ 

After the imperfect sketch I have 
given of the comparative disadvantage 
of a non-possession of self-love, and the 
positive evil of an excess of it, it only 
remains for me to conclude with a few 
general remarks on its utility, when 
possessed in a moderate degree. 

Self-love, as a law of nature, teaches 
us carefulness ;—to avoid danger when 
it is practicable; instead of rushing 


with head-strong rashness on any pro- | 


ject, to pause and consider whether 
reputation will be at stake; or if this 
be already lost, a more tangible obsta- 
cle will present itself—a fear of bodil 

punishment. No one willingly puts 
his hand in the lion’s mouth. Self-love 
is the primary cause actuating us to this 
foresight, and so far it is commendable. 
Again, it gives a suitable dignity to the 





person; by esteeming our own judg- 
ment in preference to that of others, 


we give importance to our decisions, 
which will always be received with de- 
ference and respect. The modestly-op- 
posing, or what is termed the gentle- 
manly character, is infinitely more at- 
tractive, then the fearfully-acquisecent, 
or the rudely self-opiniated. We view 
with contempt the latter for their little- 
ness or timidity, while we admire the 
former, for their firmness, with respect. 


M. | 


— << > eo 
JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 





In the course of my travels, in the 


United States, says a recent traveller, I 
arrived at the town of Nashville. There 
was a crowd of people collected at the 
entrance, where a large waggon was up- 
set, and several of the passengers severe- 
ly injured. They were extricated from 
the vehicle, and placed in an empty 
barn or shed by the road side. A gig 
drove briskly up, from whtch an pin 
gantly dressed man alighted, leaving a 
lady holding the reins. He pressed 
through the crowd, and enquired very 
anxiously after those that were hurt. 
One of them, a lady, had received a se- 
vere contusion on the forehead, and was 
insensible, The stranger immediately 
bound up her arm with: his silk pocket 
handkerchief, and taking a lancet from 
a pocket-knife, bled her. She soon re- 
vived, and was, by his direction, lifted 
into the gig. He led the horse on ata 
slow pace tothe tavern, at about a quar- 
ter of a mile distant, where he had her 
put to bed, and properly accommodated. 
The only medical man in the town was 
sent for, who soon came, and the stran- 
ger gave her up to his care. He en- 
quired after her friends from the drivers 
of the waggon; all they knew of her 
was, that her name was Williams, an 
English actress, who had appeared on 
the New York stage, and she had taken 
her place from thence to Nashville. 
The stranger pulled out his purse, and 
placing a sum of money in the surgeon’s 
hands, desired him to furnish her with 
every necessary her situation required ; 
he then mounted his gig, and drove 
away. ‘ Pray, sir,’ said | to the land- 
lord, ‘ who is that gentleman ??—* You 
are a stranger, I guess,’ was the reply, 
staring me rudely in the face. [ did 
not choose to satisfy his impertinent cu- 
riosity, and turned away, addressing 
myself to a tall genteel looking man, 
whom I afterwards found to be Com- 
modore Hull, of the American navy. 
He politely told me, that it was * Mr. 
Joseph Bonaparte. He bas a house 





about two miles from this, where he 
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often resides, for the sake of hunting 
and shooting. The lady in the carriage 
with him is his lady. He 1s a very be- 
nevolent man, and does more good in 
these parts than all the gentry put toge- 
ther.’ 1 thanked him for his inform- 
ation, and feeling my curiosity aroused, 
I requested the commodore to join me 
in a bottle of wine, with which he com- 
plied, and we sat down in the public 
room, where I gathered from him, that 
the ex-king of Spain, Joseph Bonaparte, 
has built a town called Joseph’s town, 
which has already 3000 inhabitants, 
chiefly French, who work in manufac- 
tories in cotton and wool. He has ex- 
pended more than 100,000]. on this 
hobby-horse. The country round for 
several miles is his property by pur- 
chase, and he is a little king over the 
place. 
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HENRY AND ROSA; or, THE MANIAC. 


JNEXORABLE grief, thou direst bane! 

How many noble minds hast thou unhing’d! 
How many buoyant hopes thro’ thee have fled! 
How mauy verdant wreaths are dead and gone, 
Which, but for thee, all fragrantly had bloom’d, 
And redolently smelt to Heav’n. 





There was a rock, high beetling o'er the flood, 

*Gainst which the foaming waves, with whiten- 
ed heads, 

Incessant dash’d their might, and had for ages; 

But now the billows swept the ocean’s breast, 


- As if the arch of heav’n should feel their spray, 


And tremble at the passion of the deep. 

But this stern rock did seem to scorn their 
wrath, 

And as the wat’ry prowess urg'd its force, 

The adamantine shield received the stroke, 

And hurl'd the impotent and vanquish’d wave, 

With boundless strength,upon its pressing peers. 

There was upon this high and towering cliff 

A female form, most piteously clad 

In the sad garb of utter wretchedness— 

(Scant covering 'gainst the blasts of heaven !) 

A tatter’d long-worn cloak stream’d in the wind, 

That likewise bore upon its forceful wings 

The long dishevell'’d tresses of her hair. 

No bonnet crown’d the wan and marbled brow, 

That brav'd the lowering face of nature, 

As if the summer’s breath but gentty fann’d. 

Ne’er did a storm discharge its coward ire 

Upon a head more feeble and forlorn,— 

Upon a heart more callous to its fate : 

For reason’s bright translucent lamp was dark, | 

And the wild chaos of the stricken mind 

Alone was seated in the vacant brain. 

The radiant flashings of her Justred eye 

Too plainly spoke th’ impassion’d war within, 

And gleam'd the meteors of a mighty soul ! 

Firm as the chisel’d and ensculpt’red form, 

She stirless stood erect with outstretch’d arm, 

And thus address’d the awful elements :— 


‘Peace, peace! ye boisterous winds, and do not 
blow 

Thus bitterly !~Ah, another sweeping gust '— 

Blow on—biow on ! oh, that I could catch ye; 

For then I'd fly aloof upon your breath '—~ 

My brain's on fire—cool, cool it,winds; no, no, 





Do not cool me, for then I feel again. 

And thou, the boasted boundless deep! not all, 

Not all thy surge could damp this burning brow. 

Cruel, cruel fate! Oh, my poor Henry! 

The wild waves do bear thy corse. The rose- 
tree's dead! 

The lightning kill’d it,—the rain hath drench’d 
it— 

Do not chide me, Henry,—I could not help it. 

Soft, soft! poor Rosa’s tears will make it grow ; 

And then when he comes back how he will smile, 

And say, this tree is blooming as our loves. 

Alas! the tree is dead, and he is gone ; 

Rosa is left—left on the lonely earth 

Without a single life-spring of her soul. 

Ab, but I’ve escap’d them! they cannot find 
me ;— 

See how my feet do bleed—I’ll tell it all 

To Henry when he comes again. Hush, hush! 

I think I see him now ;—there! there he is! 

Behold he smiles, as when we us’d to meet ; 

And how that gentle smile did cheer my heart! 

But now he frowns, and frowns most dreadfully. 

Oh, pity me! the dirk-ey’d night beheld it ; 

’T was lightning, ’twas the God that blasted it. 

Hark, hark the voices’ sweet seraplic sound, 

And soothe my bursting soul, as if the Sire 

Of the bless’d now calls me!—But thou art 
gone, 

And there is nought but that black pile of 
clouds, 

Vomiting the fiery flash. 

How the blue waters roll beneath my feet, 

As if the harbingers of his approach. 

Ye saw him—ye cast him on the sandy shore— 

Ye drove me mad! and, oh, my tortur’d 
brain !— 

Ye have embrac’d him; why shall ye not me? 

Thou art dark, oh sun! dark as my ’wilder’d 
mind! 

The clouds envelope thee, and Rosa too. 

There are no sun-beams now,—fled, fled away, 

Like the sweet dreams of bliss I once enjoy’d. 

To-morrow thou wilt shine when Henry comes; 

Oh! that the rose-tree then could bloom anew, 

And I would be the gayest of the gay. 

But they are coming—I hear their foot-falls— 

They tread but silently, but they are heard. 

See, my Henry smiles again! he beckons me— 

They shall not part us now—lI come, I come.’ 
+ * * * * ° * 

There was a feeble shriek, and all was o’er. 

Edmonton. J.J, LEATHWICK. 
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TO ° 


I KNOw that Time will bring decay, 
And beauty, even thine, must fade; 

Who can expect the pride of May 
When wint’ry blasts the field invade ? 


But mine’s a love that will outlast 
The stormy as the sunny hour ; 

’T will cling the closer for the blast, 
Which on it spends its useless pow’r. 


When youth and loveliness are fled, 
And those bright eyes their lustre lose, 

When age shall o’er thy youthful head 
Scatter its sear’d autumnal hues: 


Still there’s a beauty of the mind, 

Which blooms when all the rest are gone; 
Oh! may its fadeless wreaths be twin’d, 

To bind our mingling souls in one. 


And I will cherish in my breast, 
Thee, lovely flow’r, when droop’d and fading ; 
Thy griefs I'll share, or lull to rest, 
And shield thee from the world’s upbraiding. 
S. 





a. 





TO A VAIN BEAUTY. 
BE not proud, of that fair cheek, 
Where nature’s roses grow ; 
Nor of those eyes, which, when awake, 
That like to night-stars glow. 
For that rose cheek must cease to bloom, 
And death’s clouds o’er those orbs will come, 


Be not proud of smiles that play 
O’er features angel fair ; 
Suns created for the day, 
When heaven’s sun hides there, 
For, their splendour, too, will fade, 
Though in such glory now array’d. 


Be not proud of that fine neck, 
More graceful than the swan’s ; 
When she does hold herself erect, 
Or some proud motion plans. 
Or on a silver river flings 
The snowy plumage of her wings. 


Be not proud of that smooth brow, 
O’er which thy locks are roll’d ; 
Which, in their embraces show, 
Like lilies twin’d with gold, 
For the cold tomb, one day, must hold 
That lovely brow, those locks of gold. 


Be not proud of those sweet lips, 
Stain’d with so deep a red; 
Which, like to flow’rs when the bee sips, 
Are with rich fragrance spread. 
For that bright hue and honied breath 
Will charm no more—when chang'd by death, 
H. LEvien. 
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CAPTAIN PARRY AND HIS SHIPMATES: 
SONNET. 


How many anxious thoughts and boding fears, 
By relatives, by friends, by all are known, 
For Parry and his few but brave compeers, 
Now far advane’d within the frozen zone ; 
Wrapt in a lasting hyperborean night, 

Girt round with mountains of eternal ice, 
The stoutest heart might tremble with affright, 
Seeing that life may be such glory’s price. 
Your country looks with hope to your return ; 

Science and commerce hope for your suc- 
CeSS 5 
Kindred and friendship still to sweet hope tum ; 
And love, too, lives on hope, whose pow 
can bless! 
God of the ocean! succour them, and save 
And bring them back triumphant o’er the 
wave! !— 


Jan. 1823. J. M. Lacey. © 


The Drama 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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OrATORIOS.—The Oratorios have been 
quite unsuccessful at Covent Garden 
Theatre, in consequence of which, Mr. 
Bochsa has determined to give them in 
future two nights in the week at Drury 
Lane. The circumstances which led to 
their failure at Covent Garden Theatre 
originated in some of those disappoit- 
ments by singers, to which a correspond- 
ent has alluded in another part of 
our journal. Rossini’s Lady of the 
Lake, which was by no means worth 
introducing into this country, was 0 
have been performed, but was postponed 
in consequence of the absence of Miss 
Tree,—prevented by sudden indispos!- 
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tion from appearing ; her recovery was, 
however, equally sudden, as she per- 
formed on the following evening. 

On Wednesday night, the Oratorio at 
Drury Lane Theatre was extremely well 
attended; the first part consisted of se- 
lections from Handel, Arne, Beethoven, 
«ec. Braham gave Luther’s Hymn in 
orand style, and Miss Stephens was en- 
cored in the Hymn of Eve, as was Mrs. 
Salmon in the recitative ‘ From Mighty 
Kings.’ Cyrus in Babylon, somewhat 
curtailed, formed the second part; and 
the third was Miscellaneous, in which 
there was much good singing by the 
principal vocal performers, who are 
very numerous and of the first talent. 

CovenT GARDEN.—The opera of 
The Marriage of Figaro has been twice 
played since our last, with considerable 
effect, the house being well attended 
bothevenings. The parts of the Coun- 
tess Almaviva and Susannah have been 
played alternately by Miss M. Tree and 
Miss Paton; these ladies talents vary- 
ing in points peculiar to each, either at 
times excelling the other, that it would 
be difficult to decide, on the whole, to 
which should be awarded superior ho- 
nours ; it is sufficient to affirm that the 
most fastidious amateur cannot be dis- 
appoiuted when he attends their per- 
formances. Mr. Jones played Count 
Almaviva, which was of course ad- 
mirable, and Mr. Pearman showed much 
vivacity and good acting as Figaro. 
Miss Beaumont was the amorous little 
Cherubino; Mr. Fawcett, Antonio ; and 
the opera was in general well cast. 








Literature and Science. 
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SEXUAL PROPERTIES OF PLANTS. 


Anaxagoras and Empedocles, Cardan 
and Spalanzi were of opinion, that in 
common with insects and quadrupeds, 
trees and flowers had feelings, affections, 
and passions; upon the principle, that 
life without sensation is an anomally. 
The earth is the parent of all things ; 
and it is the office of vegetable life to 
transform unconscious matter into living 
animals, Hence Virgil, in many a 
beautiful passage, animates vegetables 
with hope, fear, hatred, and affection. 
«Darwin has pursued the idea in his 
‘Loves of the Plants’ and in his « Tem- 
ple of Nature,’ This opinion is sanc- 
tioned by the discovery of their sexual 
Properties. This important discovery 
as been almost universally ascribed to 
rong but we learn from Herodotus, 
= abylonians perfectly understood 
= sexual properties of plants; and 
ough not adopted by them, sufficient 





proofs may be drawn from the writings 
of Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Pliny, 
to confirm us in the belief, that it was 
not unknown to some of the Grecian 
naturalists. While the works of Alpini, 
Jungius, and Burckhard, Erasmus, Mil- 
lington, Grew, Moreland, Bradley, Ca- 
merarius, Blair, Geoffry, Vaillant, Ray, 
and Jussieu, evidently demonstrate, that 
they believed in its truth, many years 
before its adoption by Linneus. If, 
however, that celebrated naturalist had 
not the honour of the first discovery, he 
had yet the merit of reducing the theory 
into a practical system. 

Mr. Meyer is engaged ona fine en- 
craving in the line and chalk manner, 
from the greatly admired painting by 
Kidd, of the £ Stolen Kiss.’ 


Che Bee. 
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Fielding.—Lord Lyttleton having, on 
one occasion, expatiated largely on the 
merits of Pope, Swift, and other wits of 
their age, was reminded of Fielding ; 
‘ Aye,’ said he, ‘Henry Fielding had 
more wit and humour than all the per- 
sons we have been speaking of, put to- 
gether.’ 

Fielding being once in company with 
the Earlof Denbigh, it was observed that 
Fielding was of the Denbigh family. 
The Earl asked the reason why they 
spelt their names differently, the earl’s 
family spelling it with the e first, 
(Feilding) and Mr. Henry Fielding with 
the 7 first (Fielding) ‘1 cannot tell my 
Lord,’ said the author, ‘except it be 
that my branch of the family were the 
first that knew how to spell.’ 

Cossack Gallantry.—When a quarrel 
among the Cossacks causes them to 
combat each other, they fight as in 
England, with their fists, and never 
with knives, daggers, or any sharp in- 
strument. This practice is so esta- 
blished a characteristic of that people 
that it gave rise to a remarkable wager. 
Teploff and Gelagin, two of the late 
Empress Catherine’s privy councillors, 
happened to be in her presence when 
it was told her that a Cossack priest, 
then a monk in the Convent of St. 
Alexander Newski, had been arrested 
for cutting the throat of a young woman 
with whom he had quarrelled: upon 
which Teploff offered to wager with 
Gelagin that the monk was not a Cos- 
sack. The bet was made, and won by 
Teploff, the monk proving to be a 
Russian. Upon being questioned how 
he could possibly divine the probable 
success of his wager; ‘* because,’ said 
he, §no Cossack would strike a woman ; 





or if he did, he would use his hand and 
not a knife.’ 


Recipe for Making Women. 


A flit of spirit ; gleam of love; 
A spot of polar white ; 

A tint of beauty stain’d above ; 
A ray of summer light. 


A still small accent whispers o’er, 
And music aids the birth ; 

A soul of glory beams before, 
And woman walks the earth. 


The first Income Tax.—The first in- 
come tax, was enacted in the year 1404, 
So carefully were the records of it de- 
stroyed, to prevent it from becoming a 
precedent, that few of the chroniclers 
mention it. Speed merely says, ‘ the 
king had obtained an unusuall taxe, or 
subsidie, of which (that it may not be 
drawne into example) no record, nor 
writing was suffered to remain.’ Wal- 
singham says, ‘ concessores ipsi et auc= 
tores dicti tallagii in perpetuum latere 
posteros voluerunt ; nempe sub ea tan- 
tum conditione concedebatur, ne trahe- 
retur posterius in exemplum, nec serva- 
rentur ejus evidentie in thesauraria 
regia, nec in scaccario, sed scripture, 
vel recordationes ejusdem protinus post 
datum compotum eremarentur.’ The 
destruction of records was, therefore, 
part of the bargain with the king, when 
the tax was granted; so carefully did 
the commons provide against its re- 
petition. Henry 1V. probably obtained 
this tax as he did two others of less im- 
portance, by compelling the commons 
to remain in attendance upon his court, 
till the demand was complied with. 
This was the case with a subsidy ob- 
tained in 1410, upon which Rapin 
makes the following zlliberal remark. 
‘It was plain that the Earl of Northum- 
berland was dead; that the troubles in 
Wales were almost at an end ; and that 
France was no longer formidable, other- 
wise he would never have ventured to 
have treated the commons so haughtily,’ 


Lloyd, Bishop of Worcester.—When 
Dr. Lloyd, Bishop of Worcester, who 
wrote on the prophecies, by his solici- 
tation got translated from a poor Welsh 
bishopric to a rich English one, a re- 
verend dean of the church said, that he 
found his brother Lloyd speit prophet 
with an f. : 

Jeu d’Esprit—Two Jew brokers, 
talking lately of the relative situation of 
this country and France, one observed, 
that a change of ministers in England 
would be an excellent thing in a com- 
mercial point of view. ‘ How so?’ in- 
quired the other. ‘ Because,’ said he, 
‘the Exchange would be in favour of 
this country,’—New York paper. 
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The door of a Medicinarium in _ the 
neighbourhood of Portsmouth, displays 
he following bold and singular profes- 
sion: —* ******® and Co. 
Curers of all Diseases.”’ A waggish 
grammarian passing by the other day, 
observed to his friend that the /y was 
unnecessary. 

Sheridan, one evening, in the midst 
of along debate in the House of Com- 
mons, took an opportunity, on perceiv- 
ang a member rise who was remarkable 
for prosing, to retreat for the purpose of 
taking some refreshment. He remained 
absent for some time. On his return, 
he saw near him several members, who, 
having fallen into a nap, were reclining 
in very indulgent attitudes on the seats; 
one of. them, remarkable for his corpu- 
lency, was snoring in an elevation of 
tone that at intervals might be very dis- 
tinctly heard, when the dramatic wit, 
entering in a hurry, exclaimed in the 


words of Shakspeare— 
* What’s the business ? 


That such an hideous trumpet calls to parley ”” 
Sy eee 


TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
The biographical memoir of Mr. William 


Play fair, the brother of the late Professor Play- 
fair, will appear next week. 
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Avbertisements. 
Just lished, post 8vo. 2s. 


A SABBATH AMONG THE MOUN- 


TAINS. APoem. ! 


* The Sabbath was made for man.’—Mark ii. 27. 
Printed for OLIvER and Boyp, Edinburgh; 
and G. and W. B, Wuirraker, London. 








Just published, post 8vo. 8s. Gd. boards, =| 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLEC- 
TIONS ; or, Historical, Biographical, and Mis- 


-cellaneous Anecdotes, Notices, and Sketches, 


from various Sources; with Occasional Re- 
marks. By JOHN STEWART, Esq. 

Printed for OLIVER and Boyp, Edinburgh ; 
and G. and W. B. Wuirrraker, London. 








This day is published, 
Dedicated by Permission, and under 
the Patronage of the Right Hon. Wm. Hey- 
gate, M. P. Lord Mayor of the City of London ; 
the Court of Aldermen, &c. &c.—A PRINT, en- 
graved in a highly-finished style of line Engrav- 
ing, by J. G. WaLKER, from a Picture painted 
by Tuos. SrorHarD, R. A., representing the 
Annual Orations on St. Matthew’s Day, in the 


Great Hall at Christ’s Hospital, London. The | 


price of Proofs, four guineas; the price of 
Prints, two guineas each; a few Proofs on In- 


dia Paper, price five guineas each, to be had of | 


Hurst and Robinson, No. 90, Cheapside; R. 
Lamb, Carver and Gilder, No. 96, Gracechurch 
Street; T. Clay, Ludgate Hill; R. Ackerman, 
No. 101, Strand ; Calnaghi and Son, Cockspur 
Street, and the different Printsellers in London; 
and J.G. Walker, Twickenham.—Subsctibers 
may receive their Impressions, by applying to 
R. Lamb, as above. I i it 
A Key to the Portraits (which are ninety in 
number) will be given with cach Impression. 
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THE LITERARY CHRONIC 


Adbertisements. 
Metropolitan Literary Institution. 
(To be situated in or near New Bridge Street.) 

The Proprietors and the Public are 
respectfully informed, that a General Meeting 
of this Society will be held on Wednesday, the | 
fiflh day of March next, at the York Hotel, 
New Bridge Street, at one o’Clock precisely, to 
receive the Report of the General Committee, 
to take into consideration the Choice of a House 
for this Institution, and also to take such other 
Measures as may be advisable for promoting 
the general Objects of this Association, where 
Gentlemen, who are favourable to the measure, 
are requested to attend. 

The following Gentlemen have been appoint- 
ed a Committee, with liberty to add to their 
number, to organize this Institution :— 

Sir CHARLES PRICE, Bart., Treasurer. 
Sir William Paxton. James Jennings, Esq. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. Edw. Kensington, Esq 
William Brookes, Esq. William Lane, Esq. 
Edw. Conduitt, Esq. J. G. Lockett, Esq. 
Charles Cradock, Esq. Joseph Morrison, Esq. 
S. L. Giffard, Esq. Adam Oldham, Esq. 
H. B. Gurney, Esq. John Parkinson, Esq. 
J. C. Hansard, Esq. ‘Henry Phillips, Esq. 
George Hilditch, Esq. Charles Reeves, Esq. 
J. P. Holmes, Esq. ‘Richard Taylor, Esq. 
G. H. Hunter, Esq. W. J. Tilly, Esq. 

H. C. Robinson, Esq. (Martin Ware, Esq. 
Benjamin Rouse, Esq. John Wilks, Esq. 
Thomas Saunders, Esq. J.B. Wilson, Esq. 
Benjamin Sharpe, Esq. Rich. Winstanley, Bsq. 
Will. Sherwood, Esq. i Woodthorpe, Jun. | 





Atwood Smith, Esq. Esq. 
S. W. Sweet, Esq. 

The Committee beg leave to state, that one 
hundred Shares are already taken, and that 
the Subscription-List is rapidly filling up. 

York Hotel, JAMES JENNINGS, 
New Bridge Street, Honorary Secretary. 

Feb. 27, 1823. 

N. B. Subscriptions are received by the Ho- 
norary Secretary ; and at the following Bankers, 
Messrs. Pares, Heygate, and Co., New Bridge 
Street ; Messrs. Marryat, Kaye, Price, and Co., 
Mansion House Street; Messrs. Goslings’ and 
Sharpe, and Messrs. Praeds and Co. Fleet 
Street; Messrs. Brookes and Dixon, !Chancery 
Lane; and Messrs. Perring, Shaw, and Co., 
Cornhill. 





This day is published, handsomely printed in 
quarto, price 31. 3s. in boards, embellished 
with a fine portrait engraved by Stiven from 
the original portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
in the Council Chamber of the Royal Society, 
and ten large Plates by Lowry after Drawings 
by the Author, dedicated by permission to 
the President, Council, ;and Fellows of the 
Royal Society, 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WORKS 

of SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN; an Account 

of his Contemporaries, and of the times in 
which he lived; with a view of the Progress 
of Architecture in England, from the beginning 
of the Reign of Charles 1. to the end of the Se- 
venteenth Century ; with an Appendix of Au- 





| thentic Documents. 
By JAMES ELMES, Arch, M.R.I.A. 
| Author of Hints for the Construction of Prisons, 
| Essay on Dilapidation, Lectures on Architec- 
| ture, &e, 

_ *,* A few copies on large paper. 
| Printed for Prresttey and Weave, High 
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Ina few days will be published, by Surrwo 

NEELY, and Co., Paternoster Row, 
MONOPOLY UNMASKED, and shewn 
to be the Primary Cause of Pauperism ang 
Agricultural Distress; from a Statement of 
Facts never before Published. 


OD, 








This day is published, 


THE MONTHLY CENSOR; or, Ger. 
NERAb REVIEW, No. X. price 2s, 6d. and wil] 
contain, amongst other Articles :— 
THEOLOGY: Harness’s Boyle Lectures—Areh. 
bishop of Cashel’s Charge—Matheu, Appeal to 
Revelation—Rennell’s Sermon before Sons of 
the Clergy. Poriry: Whitmore’s Letter to the 
Agriculturists— Administration cf the Affairs 
of Great Britain—Earl of Blessinton, &c. on 
the State of Ireland—Southey’s Peninsular War 
—La France, il y’a Trente Ans, par De Bieuil. 
Puysics: Simpson’s Fluxions—Fleming’s Zoo. 
logy—Time’s Telescope—Pritchar 1 on Diseases 
of the Nervous System. PHILOLOGY: Words. 
worth’s Tour and Ecclesiastical Sketches— 
Moore’s Loves of the Angels—Deacon’s Inn- 
keeper’s Album—Opium Later—The Press, a 
Satire—Outlines of Character. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whrrraker, 13, 
Ave-Maria Lane. Of whom may be had, the 
First Volume of the above Work, price 18s. bds. 
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J. Major's Edition of Walton and Cotton's 
Complete Angler. 


This day is published (price in foolscap 8vo. 
18s. or large crown 8vo. proof impression, 
11. 16s. in boards), 


A NEW EDITION of the above Work, 
highly illustrated with Engravings on copper 
and wood, from Original Paintings and Diaw- 
ings by first-rate artists; to which are added, 
an Introductory Essay ; the Linnean arrange- 
ment of the various river-fish delineated in the 
work ; and illustrative Notes. These embel- 
lishments comprise numerous correct views of 
the actual Scenery of both parts of the Dialogue 
— Portraits of the most interesting persons men- 
tioned by Walton, and many other entirely 
novel subjects calculated to display the literary 
beauties of this delightful work: no pains nor 
expense having been spared to frame an edition 
fully worthy of its character. The wood en- 
gravings of the FISH by Thompson and White, 
after paintings by Cooper and Smith, are ad- 
mitted to be the finest specimens of the art ever 
yet produced; and, in addition to these, an 
appropriate illustration is given at the end of 
each chapter and section throughout the work : 
the whole forming a rich display of wood en- 
giaving in 77 distinct subjects, besides 14 
highly finished copper. plates. 

London ; Printed at the Shakspeare press, for 
JouN Mayor, 50, Fleet Street, corner of Set- 
jeant’s Inn, where the original paintings may 
be seen. 
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London :— Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
two doors East of Exeter Change; to whom adv , 
tisements and communications ‘ for the Editor Len 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, i 
St. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkin and Marsho™, 
Stationers’ Hall Court; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway 
Piccadilly; H.and W. Smith, 42, Duke Street, tie 
venor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booth, Duke 5 et 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Mall; by the ea , 
sellers at the Royal Exchange ; by Sutherlar d, boone 
ton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin und Co., Glagm™,’ 
and by all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.— by 
lished in New York by Mr. Seaman.— Printed 





| Street, Bloomsbury. 


Davidson, Old Boswell Court, Carey Street. 




















